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THE OUTING CLUB. 
By Elena Piedra Abad. 


ONCORD is fast becoming famous for her coun- 
try clubs, and as the Outing club was the first, 
as far as we are able to learn, in this or any 

other country to be organized, land purchased, and a 
club house constructed exclusively through the efforts 
of women for their recreation and out-of-door enjoy- 
ment, its history may not be uninteresting. 

During the winter of 1895-’96 a few of the young 

women of Concord became interested in snow- 





shoeing, and in order that others might enjoy 
the sport, all those women who were known to be fond 
of exercise in the open air, such as wheeling, skating, 
were invited to meet at a 
organization. Some twenty- 
and unmarried, responded to 
was effected by the choice 


snowshoeing, or walking, 
certain time and place for 
five young women, married 
this call, and an organization 
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of a president, vice-president, sec- 


retary, and treasurer. A _ constitu- 


tion was adopted later, declaring, 
among other things, that ‘‘the ob- 
ject of this club shall be the promo- 


tion of out-door exercise for women.’’ 


THE FIRST SNOWSHOE TRIP. 


The snow was late in appearing 
that winter, and long and anxiously, 
not patiently, did we wait for it. At 
last the was declared to 
be passable, and a trip was planned. 


‘* shoeing ”’ 


The asylum grounds were uamed as 
One young lady 
was so fortunate as to have access to 


the rendezvous. 


some old campaign torches, and she 
had a sufficient number of them 
“trimmed and burning bright” upon 


A few 


the arrival of the company. 


of the number had gotten up most 


blanket 
securely 


elaborate suits, and with 
fastened in_ place, 
each with a flaming torch over her 
shoulder, we started south through 
the asylum fields entirely oblivious 
to the fact that the full moon was 
shining as bright as day until some 
one shouted from a passing street car 
that we really ought to have more 
light. But we 


shoes 


pretended that we 


knew what we were about, and kept 
on with our torches until a clump of 
pines was reached, and there we ex- 
tinguished and deposited them until 
our return, but we trembled to think 
of the ludicrous story that would be 
circulated about town next day. 
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On that trip we went as far as Mr. 
Charles Morgan’s, the last house in 


the Bow line, and there 
hot coffee, sandwiches, and dough- 
kindly The re- 


turn home was uneventful, although 


Concord at 


nuts were served. 
the gait was not quite so rapid as at 
the start. 

But a few of us felt that we wanted 
a club home, although we did not 
dare mention it openly, even to the 
for had 
that of course we could 


others, they already said 


not have a 


club house such as the men had. 
fut we said to ourselves, ‘‘If not, 
why not?”’ 

LOOKING FOR A SITE. 


The two original promoters of the 


project constituted themselves a com- 
mittee to look about quietly for a 
suitable house. 


They wheeled all about the country 


location for a club 
within a radius of eight or ten miles: 
Over Tebbett’s hill, up the Contoo- 
cook, around Penacook lake, over the 
‘* Mountain ’’ in East Concord, along 
the bluffs east of the river, finding 
charming views at all these points, 
but always with some insurmounta- 
ble objection, chiefly that of inacces- 
sibility and lack of facilities for get- 
ting supplies. 

But they 
seemed to combine all necessary fea- 


found one spot that 


tures,—beauty of scenery, river and 
mountain; good roads, and safe for 
one alone; 


any good neighbors at 
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just the right distance; a little store 
at the foot of the hill—and all just 
far enough from the city. They 
climbed to the highest point of the 
site, a rock hidden by shrubbery, 
and, pulling aside the bushes as best 
they could, looked out—and they 
knew that they had found fhe place. 

The next step was to obtain a vote 
of the club authorizing negotiations 
for the lot, which was brought about 
by a limited amount of argument, 
and a to two acres on the 
height of land at Bow Mills, two 
miles and three quarters from the 
state house and overlooking the Mer- 
rimack river, was obtained of Hon. 
Henry M. Baker. 

Next we made very crude plans 
for our house, aud contracted with 
a builder to erect the same, which 
was done most satisfactorily. But 
first we had to be incorporated, in 


deed 


order to hold property, and each 
member was invited to present a 
name that seemed to her to be ap- 
propriate. From the number we se- 
lected ‘‘ The Outing Club”’ for our 
corporate name, and the record was 
made in the office of the secretary of 
state, July 27, 1896. Then the club 
house must be named, and for this 
we considered that some Indian term 
would be appropriate, inasmuch as 
the valley we overlooked was so re- 
plete with Indian lore. One mem- 
ber discovered in Bouton’s History 
of Concord reference to a ‘* Squaw 
Lot,’’ and although it was not ex- 
actly in our locality, we could not 
but admit that it would be more or 
less appropriate; but we were just a 
little careful about making public 
mention of the name, well knowing 
that it would be considered a great 
joke, and that it would stick fast 
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to us. This same young lady pre- 
sented another name 
tion,— Weetamoo. 
within 


for considera- 
Now there are 
the limits of Concord two 
clubs bearing Indian names, ‘‘ Pas- 
saconaway,’’ named in honor of the 
grand old chief of the Penacooks, 
and ‘‘ Wonolancet,’’ and as Weeta- 
moo was a daughter of the former and 
sister of the latter, as well as princess 
of her father’s tribe, we decided that 
that should be our name. for she was 
‘“* Child of the forest !—strong and free 
Slight-robed, with loosely flowing hair, 
She swam the lake or climbed the tree, 
Or struck the flying bird in air. 
O’er the heaped drifts of winter’s moon 
Her snowshoes tracked the hunter’s way; 
And dazzling in the summer noon 
The blade of her light oar threw off its 
shower of spray.”’ 
So “Camp Weetamoo ” is the name 
of our home. 
The camp is located upon the sum- 
mit of a hill overlooking the Merri- 
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mack, winding in and out, while the 
grand old mountains form a fitting 
background for the scene. Inside 
the camp everything is fitted up for 
comfort. The main room, 22 by 24 
feet, has a waxed floor for dancing, 
a piano, and an immense fireplace. 
The kitchen, 22 by 11 feet, is thor- 
oughly equipped, including a refrig- 
erator and a pump. On the floor 
above, and directly over the main 
room, is a dormitory of the same 
size as the latter, from which most 
glorious views are to be had. Sur- 
rounding the camp on two sides is a 
piazza eleven feet wide. Here we 
string our hammocks, and try to 
read, but our eyes will not stay fixed 
on the page, but wander to the ever- 
changing landscape again and again. 
Now there is a shower passing over 
Kearsarge ; is it coming our way, or 
or will it pass to the north? Oh, see 
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what a shower they are getting up in 
Concord, why the town is completely 
hidden from view! 

Now the clouds clear away, and 
far off up the valley stand out, clear 
and plain, Moosilauke and Lafayette. 
And over there is Belknap, or Gun- 
stock, mountain, and do you remem- 
ber what a time the Wild Flower club 
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of all is at sunrise. We have been 


known to be so enthusiastic as to 


arise as early as three o'clock to 
*y 

The 
and soon 
the clear amber of the sky took on 


faint streaks of 


watch the approach of day here. 
dawn was just breaking, 
crimson. Brighter 
and brighter it grows, and we get 
excited in trying who shall catch the 





had climbing it that hot day last 
August, and when we had finally 
gained the summit, not a mountain, 
for the 
smoke that lay between us and them? 
Later comes the sunset, with its ever- 
changing and ever-marvelous effects, 
and as darkness hovers over all, one 
by one the stars appear and the whip- 
poor-wills begin their plaintive cry. 
But, perhaps, the most beautiful time 


not a lake was to be seen 


Once he 
kisses the waters of the river, great 


first glimpse of the sun. 


banks of fleecy clouds roll up, as if 
to shut him out, and all the valley is 
veiled in mist, while we bask in the 
By the 
time breakfast, a/ fresco, is finished, 
the day, as we ordinarily know it, 
has begun, and we mount our wheels 
for the city in ample season for the 


full sunshine, high above. 


day’s duties. 














THE 


OUR MOSS FRIEZE. 


One day as we were taking a long 
wheeling trip ‘‘over there,’’ about 
out, I 
peeping over the top of an old board 


fence, under some pine trees, some 


ten or twelve miles noticed 


“Wait a min- 
I said to my companion, ‘I 


beautiful lichen moss. 
ute,’”’ 
want to see what is on the other side 
of that fence’’ (we were on the south 
side, and I suspected something of 
what was to be found on the north 
side). Sotrundling my wheel along 


for her to hold up, I ran and looked 
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4 
Know!tor Miss Mary Niles 
ft, 158. President, 1599. 


over, and such a sight as was to be 
seen there!—boards a century old, 
and completely covered with the most 
luxuriant growth of moss in many 
varieties. and cones 
Of course 
we were delighted, and immediately 


Pine needles 


were scattered over all. 


set about ferming a plan to possess 
ourselves of them for our camp. This 
is is what we did: 

We engaged a stable team, a demo- 
crat wagon, and with a rusty hatchet 
left Con- 
cord sleeping behind us at three a. m., 


and an old claw hammer, 


while the stars were still shining and 











the old moon hung not very high in 
the eastern sky,—that phase of the 
moon always seems uncanny and 
weird in some way, perhaps because 
it is such a stranger in that form. 
On a bridge (there is more than one 





the Road 


A Bend in 


bridge out of Concord) we halted for 
hot coffee, which we had brought 
with us and which had not yet cooled, 
and sandwiches; but the stop was 
but short, for we had a long drive 
before us. Arrived at the place which 
we had carefully blazed, we found, to 
our consternation, that each board 
was held in place between two up- 
right posts, the latter being firmly 
bound together by spikes as large as 
your finger. But by dint of hard 
work with the claw hammer we finally 
released the boards, only to be con- 
fronted by a new difficulty: the 
boards were all of twenty-four feet 
in length and as sound as a nut, and 


we could not possibly load pieces 
more than twelve feet long. What 


should we do? Wecould make but 
little impression on them with our 
hatchet, and when I jumped on them 
I bounced like a rubber ball. But 
my companion was equal to the emer- 


gency, and said, ‘‘I will fix it. You 
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roll a log up here, and we will place 
one end of the board on that and the 
other end on that rock, and then / 
will jump on it.’’ Her instructions 
were carried out to the letter, then 
she mounted the board exactly in the 
middle, placing her two feet close 
together. She is no “feather weight,” 
and I watched with bated breath, 
fearful of the result to her. ‘* Now,”’ 
she said, ‘‘one, two, three,’’ and up 
she shot about two feet,—yes, exactly 
two feet—and coming down in just 
the right place, crash went the board, 
and the problem was solved ! 

In this way we loaded our prize, 
as many as we could accommodate, 
placing them lengthwise under the 
seat and allowing them to extend out 
behind. At nine o’clock a. m. we 
were driving down State street, as 
calmly as you please, if a little 
cramped, with our boards nicely done 
up in newspapers, to protect them 
from injury as much as possible, and 
landed them at the camp door. We 
had to make a second trip, but the 
next time we took a saw along, and 
it was easier. And that is where and 
how we got our moss frieze—ninety- 
six feet of it. It was nota very great 
transgression, because there were only 
three or four lengths of the fence 
standing. 

Our camp will have been dedicated 
three years on the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember next, and in that time we shall 
have nearly, if not quite, liquidated 
our debt. We borrowed of one of our 
number a sum sufficient to pay for 
the camp and two acres of land, giv- 
ing a personal note as security. We 
have practically but one club rule: 
No member is at liberty to loan her 
key; she may 


entertain as many 


guests there as she pleases, but she 
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must accompany her key in every 
instance. During the two years and 
a half that the camp has been open, 
2,383 persons, by actual count, have 
registered there. 

There is the utmost harmony in 
our membership, which is limited to 
twenty-five, and all unite in pro- 
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nouncing the project a grand success. 
There are many beautiful woodland 
paths and ravines in our vicinity, 
rich in flowers and rare ferns, and 
where the whir-r-r of the partridge, 
mingled with the songs of other 
birds, and the rippling of the brook, 
is the only sound to be heard. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAJ.-GEN. JOHN G. FOSTER, SON 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, SOLDIER OF THE REPUBLIC.’ 


By Frank G. Noyes. 


HE War of the great Rebel- 
lion taught the world that 
the people of the United 

States more than a 
“nation of shopkeepers.” The hero- 
ism, deeds of daring and courage, 
displayed by the men of the South, 
as well as of the North, between the 
dates of Sumter and Appomattox, 
compelled mutual respect and admi- 
ration for the power and prowess of 
men of both sections. They showed 
to the world that the men of all sec- 
tions of the United States 
‘strike with the edge;’’ that they 
lacked of the qualities that 
make soldiers and heroes. 

The Spanish-American War of the 
year of grace 1898, illustrated the pe- 
culiar qualities of our peace-loving 
people. The skill and courage of 
the American navy in the recent war 





were 


could 


none 


with the kingdom of Spain, supple- 
mented by the indomitable pluck of 
our army, brought speedy and mar- 
velous success to our arms, and com- 
pelled our haughty foe quickly to 
sue for peace. 

The outcome of the War of the 
Rebellion showed the people of the 


world that liberty and republics were 
possible. It not only taught the 
principle of equality, but also flashed 
the electric fire of freedom to other 
lands. That principle is immortal 





Cc F G. N 


and will stand unchanged amidst the 
tuins that time and tyranny may 
scatter over the universe. 

More than a hundred and twenty 
years have elapsed since this repub- 
lic unfolded to the world the chart of 


' Read before the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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her liberties. It seems as yesterday 
that she was young and weak, to-day 
she ranks among the oldest, most 
stable, and most powerful govern- 
ments of the earth. Years have not 
chilled the warm blood of her youth, 
nor diminished the ensign of her age. 
Time has written no wrinkles on her 
brow. With a conscious and just 
pride she feels that the foundations 
of her government have outlasted all 
the constitutions of civilized Europe. 
Political without number 
have undergone revision suited to 
the spirit of the age. But the plat- 
form of a constitution erected by the 
fathers of our republic has required 


systems 


no further additions to elevate or sup- 
port it, except the declarations of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to exemplify the statement that all 
men are created free and equal. 

We are no freer than our fathers 
were. The amount of liberty which 
satisfied them has been found suff- 
cient for our happiness and prosper- 
ity. We have tested it in the cruci- 
ble of Civil War. In the historic 
little red schoolhouse of New Hamp- 
shire has been laid the foundations 
of education and character which 
have developed men who have been 
invincible in field and forum, 

At the dedication of the Matthew 
Thornton monument at Merrimack, 
the orator of the day used the follow- 
ing words concerning our state: “ The 
soil, climate, and government of New 
Hampshire, from its earliest settle- 
ment, have conspired to furnish a 
splendid arena for making completely 


developed men and women. Physi- 


cally, mentally, and morally her sons 
and daughters have ever been distin- 
guished for being solidly equipped, 
rigidly disciplined, courageous, earn- 
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est, ready and able to meet and adapt 
themselves to any and all circum- 
stances. 

“With a history full of romance and 
war, she has always found within her 
territorial limits men who were suffi- 
ciently strong and willing to defend 
and protect her from all assaults, 
while the nation never called upon 
her in vain for assistance. 

‘*In every crucial struggle of the 
republic, whether civil or military, 
legal or legislative, moral or consti- 
tutional, New Hampshire has been a 
master force. Her sons, impelled by 
a patriotism that has never flagged, 
signed the immortal Declaration of 
Independence, were first among those 
who initiated the Revolution at Bun- 
ker Hill, were first and foremost at 
the decisive Battle of Bennington, 
entered into and helped form the 
American Union, stormed and cap- 
tured the heights of Lundy’s Lane, 
marched through Baltimore into the 
jaws of death at Bull Run, and fought 
till the end at Appomattox. 

‘* The world has never seen a more 
intelligent, loyal, patriotic, resolute 
race of men than have dominated the 
soil of New Hampshire since its abdi- 
cation by the red man. 

“Small in area, rough and grand in 
surface, with pure water, vital and 
health-inspiring air, and peopled with 
a sturdy race, she has furnished more 
than a just share of courage, charac- 
tef, brain, and heart to the country. 
Almost every page of her history re- 
veals a striking and a noble figure. 
Her mountain peaks, which tower far 
above the level of the sea, are not 
more numerous than her giant sons, 
whose forceful deeds and lives have 
been conspicuous at home and 
abroad.’’ 
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The Colonial wars, the War of the 
Revolution, the War of the 
War of the Rebellion, and the recent 
war with all of which 
New Hampshire men were engaged, 
It is 
the province of this paper to bring 


1812, 
Spain,—in 
—produced men and heroes. 


into strong relief the character, mer- 
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dant of a long line of Scotch-English 
ancestors, who bore conspicuous parts 
in the field and forum of the mother 
country. It will answer our purpose 
to give his lineage in this country, 
which is the result of researches 
made by himself in his own hand- 
writing, about fifty years ago. 


a 





its, and history of a man who was 
born in New Hampshire and who 
illustrated in life the 
of American 


his public 


strong characteristics 
manhood. 

John son of New 
Hampshire, soldier of the republic, 
was born in Whitefield, Cos county, 
May 27, 1823. He 


Gray Foster, 


was a descen- 


Our researches show that men of 
our hero's patronymic have included 
those who were distinguished in their 
day and generation as divines, as sol- 
diers, and as members of the general 
court in Massachusetts and in New 
Hampshire. One of them, Hopestill 
Foster, was a member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery in 1642, rep- 
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resentative in 1652, and for twenty 
years held a commission as captain 
of militia. 

Another John, who was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1667, designed 
the arms of the colony of Massachu- 
setts, an Indian with bow and arrows. 

By the ‘‘ Genealogical Register of 
Pilgrims’’ in the library of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute at Lowell, Mass., 
we learn that prior to the year 1825 
no less than thirty-nine men of the 
name of Foster had been graduated 
from colleges in New England. 

Let us now return to the lineage of 
John Gray Foster’s immediate ances- 
try, as prepared by himself. 

William Foster settled in Ipswich, 
Mass., in the year 1635. Reginald 
Foster settled in Ipswich, Mass., in 
the year 1636. Abraham Foster set- 
tled in Ipswich, Mass., in the year 
1648. From one of these sprung 
Jacob Foster. To him and his wife, 
Sarah, their child Jacob was born 
about the year 1668. He was promi- 
nent in his section and deacon in the 
First church of Ipswich. He died 
July 19, 1710, leaving Abigail, his 
widow, and one daughter and four 
sons, among whom was Joseph. This 
son, Joseph, had by his wife, Sarah, 


one daughter and five sons. The 
second son, Isaac, was_ baptised 
August I, 1720. Isaac married 


Sarah Brow November 18, 1744, and 
had five sons and three daughters. 
The fourth son, John, was born Janu- 
ary 28, 1755; married Anna Beard, 
and by her had five sons and two 
daughters. The fourth son, Perley, 
was born September 20, 1792; mar- 
ried Mary Gray, and by her had five 
sons and one daughter. The second 
son, issue of Perley Foster and Mary 
Gray, is the subject of this sketch. 
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General Foster was born in White- 
field, N. H., May 27, 1823, and died 
in Nashua, September 2, 1874. His 
father, Maj. Perley Foster, removed 
to Nashua in the year 1833, when 
John Gray Foster was ten years of 
age. Capt. (Maj.) Perley Foster is 
well remembered as a military enthu- 
siast in the old-time militia days, and 
‘‘who that then saw them does not 
remember the independent company 
of ‘ Whitefield Highlanders’ in their 
picturesque uniforms and well-ordered 
movements, and the old-fashioned an- 
nual musterings under the dignified 
conduct of their leader,’'’ Capt. Per- 
ley Foster, or the Nashua Light Ar- 
tillery, which, under command of the 
same captain, was present at the dedi- 
cation of the monument at Bunker 
Hill in the year 1843? 

‘*The father’s military spirit was 
intensified in the son, and as a lad he 
was always the chosen commander of 
military companies which were sol- 
emn realities to him in those days of 
boyish sports.’’! 

When our hero was ten years old, 
his father settled in Nashua, and in 
the schools of that city and at Han- 
cock academy, as well as at the 
United States Military school at 
West Point, were laid the founda- 
tions of his subsequent career. 

He was appointed in the year 1842 
to the United States Military acad- 
emy, through the influence of Charles 
G. Atherton, of Nashua, who was 
then a member of congress from New 
Hampshire, and young Foster proved 
himself worthy of the confidence of 
that eminent man. 

Foster graduated from West Point 
in 1846, ranking fourth in a distin- 
guished class with McClellan, Reno, 


1 History of Cods Co., page 454. 
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Sturgis, Stoneman, Oakes, Gibbs, 
and George H. Gordon, names now 
famous as commanders in the United 
States army during the War of the 
Rebellion, and with ‘‘ Stonewall’’ 
Jackson, Wilcox, and Dabney H. 
Maury, who were numbered with the 
best tacticians in the late Confeder- 
ate army. 

Upon his graduation, Foster was 
commissioned lieutenant in 
the Corps of Engineers, and assigned 
to duty in the bureau at Washing- 
ton. Immediately, thereafter, he 
was attached to the company of sap- 


second 


pers, miners, and pontoniers, then 
just organized the war with 
Mexico. He joined General Scott’s 
army at Vera Cruz, and participated 
with it in the siege of that strong- 
hold from March g to 29, 1847, when 
the famous castle of San Juan d’Ulloa 
surrendered ; at the battles of Cerro 
Gordo, April 17 to 18; at Contreras, 
in August; at Cherubusco and Mo- 
lino del Rey. In leading the storm- 
ing column of Worth’s division in 
the assault of Molino del Rey, Sep- 
tember 8, 1847, 
wounded in the hip. His dangerous 
wound confined him to a sick bed for 
several months. 


for 


he was severely 


The writer has seen in the collec- 
tion of Hon. Chas. W. Hoitt of 
Nashua, a long and friendly letter, 
written to Foster by Lieut. George 
B. McClellan, from the City of Mexi- 
co, dated May 5, 1848. This letter 


shows the affection in 


which our 
young lieutenant was held at that 
time by his friend and classmate. 
Who in the War of the Rebellion 


achieved so brilliant a reputation as 
Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan ? 


CITY OF 
My DEAR FOSTER 


MEXICO, May 5, 1848. 


You can form some idea 
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of the pleasure with which I received yours of 
“‘all fools’ day,’’ when I tell you that the last 
news we had heard from you, through Stew- 
art, S. S., were that your physicians had given 
you up as a gone coon. I was looking for 
some further news from you with the greatest 
anxiety and dread, and need not tell you how 
glad I am to see from the tone of your letter 
that the venerable subaltern is still alive and 
kicking,—not only that, but that he is likely to 
remain so. The mail arrived last night, but, 
as usual, brought me not a single letter from 
home. They have been treating me with the 
sovereign contempt for the 
months. I 


most last four 
suppose they think that as the 
chances of my ever getting home are quite 
small, they will save themselves a vast amount 
of trouble and letter paper by cutting my ac- 
quaintance,—muy bien, que sea como quieren ! 
We have been turned out of the Lombardini 
house since you left, for the old fellow’s family, 
and are now living in the third story of the 
post-office building, almost immediately oppo- 
site. There was no furniture here when we 
came, but we have managed to get quite a num- 
ber of chairs and tables from the Palace, so that 
we might be much worse off. We have lost 
the view from the windows, which is the worst 
part of the change. Harrison has arrived and 
is living with us. Smith, Stuart, Lee, Barnard, 
Jeauregard, and Harrison have all 
Cuernavaea to see the cave, etc. 


gone to 
I hope that 
peace may be made by the time they return; I 
have my doubts, though. Alexander has ar- 
rived since they left; he is for the present 
staying with me, but he will have to find other 
quarters by the time they get back; there is 
not room enough here. 

Since you went, that little attorney, Shell, 
has appointed a second lieutenant in 
cne of the ten regiments, so we are rid of him 
at last. I received by last night’s mail the ap- 
pointment of Yeager as a second lieutenant in 
the Third Dragoons. I discharged him this 
morning so that we now bear on the morning 
report forty-two present and absent! You will 
have heard before you receive this that a quo- 
rum has at last been got together. Now it re- 
mains to be seen what they will, in the plenti- 
tude of their wisdom, do. 


been 


I presume we will 
know in three weeks, for it would appear to be 
a moral impossibility to keep together such 
discordant elements for a longer period— 
doubtless one very great inducement for them 
to make peace will be the desire of landing the 
six millions they are to receive upon the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. If they don’t get that 
they can't get their pay, and I imagine they 
care as much forthemselves as for their country. 
Many thanks for your kind wishes in relation 
to the ‘‘ consolation ’’ and “the rays of light” 
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from Jaeasa en frente, but I fear you are pre- 
mature. I reckon I should be cut if I tried, 
and even if I wished to and could succeed, I 
am so unfortunate as to be a poor damned beg- 
gar of a teniente. I have been asked more 
than once about the ‘“‘ Pobseato Lerido.’’ Iam 
sincerely sorry for the awkward mistake made 
about John Earle’s books. It rather dimin- 
ishes my implicit trust in Providence. Better 
luck next time. I have no doubt about having 
command of one of the four companies when 
the colonel getsthem. The period is the only 
I opine that I will be an old fogie 
by that time. You are too modest in speaking 
merely for the first lieutenancy. Won't you 
have the second captaincy? I am sorry to say 
that I have lost sight of Billy (that animal 
minus his caudal appendage) since Duncan's 
Battery went out to Taenbaya, but I have been 
anxiously looking for him among the winners 
at the race course, so far in vain, but I doubt 
not that I shall soon behold that tail wagged in 
all the pride, pomp, and circumstances of a 


question. 


winner of the Oakes. 
Hoping that I may soon see you 7” propria 
persona. 
Believe me as ever, 
Truly your friend, 
Gro. B. MCCLELLAN, 
Lieutenant of Engineers. 
Pp. S.—Give my kindest regards to Stewart 
when you see him. 
I hope that you will have discarded, at least, 
one crutch when I see you. 
There came by the last mail from the audi- 
tor’s office an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the money for gout salve. I send it to you. 


From the end of the Mexican War, 
in which he had won two brevets for 
his gallantry and meritorious ser- 
vices, until 1860, Captain Foster was 
engaged in various engineer duties, 
and was also at the Coast Survey 
office at Washington. From 1855 to 
1857, he served as principal assist- 
ant professor of engineering in the 
United States Military academy at 
West Point. 

From the valuable collection of 
Judge Hoitt, mentioned above, the 
writer has been shown a letter written 
from West Point to Foster, dated Sep- 
tember 2, 1854, by Col. Robert E. Lee, 
who was at that time commandant of 
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the Military academy. 
breathes love and esteem in every 
line, and shows an earnest desire to 
assist Lieutenant Foster in any way 
possible. It indicates plainly that our 
hero possessed those lovable quali- 


This epistle 


ties that we claim were developed 
stronger and stronger as the years 
rolled on. At any rate, we make no 
apology for referring to that letter 
written by no less a man and soldier 
than Gen. Robert E. Lee, who after- 
ward held the supreme command of 
all the rebel armies that were arrayed 
against the United States in the War 
of the Rebellion. 
WEsT POINT, September 2, 1854. 

My DEAR CAPTAIN FOSTER: I am delighted 
at having you at W. P. But the same cause 
that detracts from your anticipations of comfort 


detracts from my anticipations of pleasure 


the want of qrs. On the reception of your note 


I began to cast around to see what could be 


done. Iam unable to say anything cheering 
all the qrs. for families will be chosen over 
you. When you come on you are so fertile in 


expedients that I hope you will discover some 
remedy for the difficulty. Till then I hope you 
will be comfortable and happy with Mrs. F. 
in Baltimore, and she will then be happy to 
get rid of you fora season, to escape the long, 
dreary winter at W. P. by remaining in B. Re- 
member me kindly to her, and though I should 
be much pleased to have her with us, still, for 
her comfort I should have been more gratified 
had you got a more comfortable station. 
Iam very truly yours, 
R. E. LEE. 

Capt. J. G. FOSTER. 

In the year 1858 Foster was as- 
signed to duty as chief engineer in 
charge, and was engaged in build- 
ing Fort Sumter. July 1, 1860, after 
fourteen years’ continuous service, he 
was commissioned as full captain of 
engineers. December 26, 1860, Maj. 
Robert Anderson, First Artillery, 
U. S. A., took command of Fort 
Sumter, which subsequently _ re- 
mained under his command until its 
surrender, April 13, 1861. 
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The beginning of the War of the 
Rebellion found Captain Foster at its 
initial point, United States engineer 
in charge of the fortifications of 
Charleston Harbor, S. C., and in 
building Fort Sumter. Here he dis- 
played marked activity and skill in 
preparing to meet the anticipated 
attack upon them. He was in com- 
mand when the garrison of Fort 
Moultrie was transferred to Fort 
Sumter, December 26, 1860. 

Foster was on duty at Fort Sumter 
when the steamer, Sfar of the West, 
was fired on. It will be remembered 
that the United States government 
attempted during the winter of 1860 
to succor the garrison at Fort Sum- 
ter with stores of food and two hun- 
dred well armed and well instructed 
recruits from Fort Columbus. 
These troops, under able officers, 
were placed on board the steam- 
er Star of the West, and sailed for 
Charleston Harbor. The steamer 
was making her way to Fort Sumter, 
and on crossing the bar she was fired 
on by the rebel batteries and forced 
to turn back without accomplishing 
her errand. He was engaged in the 
historic defense of Sumter, being 
second in command, and was present 
when it surrendered, April 13, 1861. 
The daily reports made to the chief 
of engineers of the army by Captain 
Foster, for several weeks, while in 
this service, up to the time of the 
bombardment, gave a concise ac- 
count of the operations inside the 
fort, and also outside, so far as his 
spy-glass could command a distinct 
view. They also contained sketches 
of the enemy’s batteries and their 
position, besides the number and 
calibre of the guns mounted inside 


Fort Sumter. The final stoppage of 
xxvi—22 
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the mails by the rebel authorities on 
the 8th day of April, prevented fur- 
ther commentaries in this way. 

Up to and including April 8, 1861, 
Foster had made daily reports by 
mail to the chief engineer of the 
army of the progress of the work on 
Fort Sumter. On that date, as stated 
before, further communication in that 
way was prevented by the rebel au- 
thorities, who then stopped the car- 
riage or delivery of United States 
mails. I find among General Fos- 
ter’s papers, under date of May 20, 
1851, a report made by Foster to 
General Totten, chief engineer, 
U.S. A., of the operations in Char- 
leston Harbor from April 9 to the 
date of the evacuation of Fort Sum- 
ter by Major Anderson’s command 
on the 14th of April, 1861. This 
report is of great interest, giving as 
it does a detailed statement of the 
heroic defense of Fort Sumter, when 
attacked by the rebels under Beaure- 
guard, which was the overt act which 
commenced the four years of terrible 
Civil War that only ended with the 
final and complete triumph of our 
arms, and the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. 

This report, together with a mass 
of letters, correspondence, etc., be- 
tween Captain Foster, Major Ander- 
son, John B. Floyd, the then secretary 
of war; S. Cooper, adjutant-general, 
U.S. A.; Colonel De Russey, com- 
manding corps of engineers, U.S. A. ; 
Horatio G. Wright, captain of engin- 
eers in charge of engineering depart- 
ment, Washington, and others, may 
be found in Series‘1, Vol. 1, “ Official 
Records of the Union and Confeder- 
ate Armies,’’ published pursuant to. 
act of congress approved June 11, 
1880. It seems proper to insert here 
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from this report, Foster’s statement 
of the armament of Fort Sumter, and 
also of the guns, batteries, etc., which 
the rebels had set up to use against 
Fort Sumter. 
REBEL ARMAMENT. 

On Morris Island: Breaching Battery No. 1 

—two 42-pdrs.; one 12-pdr. Blakely rifled gun. 


Morton Battery (next to No. 7) 
mortars. 


four 10-inch 
greaching Battery No. 2 (Iron Clad 
Battery)—three 8-inch Columbiads. Mortar 
Battery (next to No. 2)—three 10-inch mortars. 

On James’ Island: Battery at Fort Johnson 
—three 24-pdrs. (only one of them being on 
Fort Sumter). Mortar Battery, south of Fort 
Johnson—four 10-inch mortars. 

On Sullivan’s Island: Iron Clad (Floating) 
Battery—four 42-pdrs. Columbiad Battery, No. 
I—one 9g-inch Dahlgren gun. Columbiad Battery 
No. 2—four 8-inch Columbiads. Mortar Bat- 
tery, west of Fort Moultrie—three 10-inch mor- 
tars. Mortar Battery, on parade in rear of 
Fort Moultrie—two 10-inch mortars. Fort 
Moultrie—three 8-inch Cols. ; two 8-inch S. C. 
Howitzers; five four 24-pdrs. At 
Mount Pleasant—one 10-inch mortar. 


32-pdrs. ; 


Total, firing on Fort Sumter, 30 guns, 17 
mortars. 
THE ARMAMENT OF FORT SUMTER 


WAS AS FOLLOWS: 

Barbetie tier: Right Flank—one 
Columbiad; four 8-inch Cols.; four 42-pdrs. 
Right Face—none. Left Face—three 8-inch 
Sea Coast Howitzers; one 32-pdrs. Left Flank 
—one 10-inch Cols.; two %-inch Cols.; two 
42-pdrs. Gorge—one 8-inch Sea Coast Howit- 
zer; two 32-pdrs.; six 24-pdrs. Total in Bar- 
bette, 27 guns. 

Casemate tier: Right Flank—one 42-pdr.; 
four 32-pdrs. Right Face—three 42-pdrs. Left 
Face—ten 32-pdrs. Left Flank—five 32-pdrs. 
Gorge—two 32-pdrs. Total in casemate, 21 
guns. Total available in both tiers, 48 guns. 


10-inch 


After the bombardment and sur- 
render of Sumter, Foster, from New 
York, as stated above, sent to Gen- 
eral Totten, chief engineer United 
States army, Washington, D. C., the 
record of service up to April 13, 
when Fort Sumter surrendered. 

For a short period after the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter, Major Foster 
was on duty at Washington, D. C., 


and Sandy Hook, N. J. He was 
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appointed October 23, 1861, briga- 
United States volun- 
teers, when he entered upon his bril- 
liant career in the Civil War. 

With the Burnside, N. C., expedi- 
tion he won the brevet, February 8, 
1862, of lieutenant-colonel, 


dier-general 


United 
States army, for gallant service and 
capture of Roanoke Island, N. C., 
and March 12, 1862, the brevet of 
colonel, United States army, for gal- 


lant and meritorious service in the 
capture of Newberne, N. C. July 
1, 1862, General Foster, with the 


Eighteenth Army Corps, was placed 
in command of the department of 
North Carolina. (Here several New 
Hampshire regiments came under his 
command.) In this command he 
organized and conducted several ex- 
peditions, the principal one being for 
the destruction of the Goldsbrough 
railroad bridge, in which he had to 
fight four battles in as many days. 

In the early part of the year 1863, 
Foster was actively engaged in re- 
sisting the rebel, General Hill, who, 
having been repulsed at Newberne, 
made vigorous efforts to capture Lit- 
tle Washington, an important post 
commanding the passage from Tar 
to Pimlico river, where Foster with 
An 
attempt was made by land to relieve 
the Union position, but it failed; all 
was suspense, and for many days con- 
tinued so. 

At last, on the afternoon of April 
10, 1863, with only a forlorn hope for 
success, the river had been so thor- 
oughly fortified and obstructed by 
the enemy, to save the garrison from 
starvation, a steamer was fitted out 
and left Newberne with supplies of 
food and a regiment of stout hearts. 
With much hazard and some loss of 


a small garrison was shut up. 
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life the boat passed the batteries and 


succeeded in landing its freight. 
With food, the position being a 


strong one, the Union troops were 
able to hold out, but General Foster 
desired to do more,—defeat his be- 
siegers. 

Becoming tired of the futile efforts 
of his subordinates to bring troops to 
his assistance, he determined to re- 
turn by the boat that had 
brought his command relief in food, 
and he started on this forlorn hope, 
the issue of which was extremely 
doubtful, on the afternoon of April 
14, 1863. 

On arriving at the rebel batteries 
they opened on the steamer a furious 
fire; being within range, the infantry 
of the enemy poured in volley after 
volley. The craft was struck by six 
and twelve-pound shot more than 
twenty times, besides being thor- 
oughly bored by musket balls. <A 
minié bullet killed the pilot. Shot 
holes were made at the water line, 
but the leaks were stopped. One of 
the missiles passed through General 
Foster's own stateroom, cutting the 
mattress in twain, he being at that 
time in another part of the boat. 
Balls struck the machinery, but, for- 
tunately, did not disable it, and the 
boat went on, reaching Newberne the 
same night. The presence of the 
commander of the department restored 
confidence, and he commenced work 
at once. 
soon in 


same 


A division of troops was 
marching order, but the 
enemy knew their man too well; he 
had escaped from their anticipated 
capture of him, and they rapidly 
made haste to get away. Meanwhile 
General Foster received a commission 
as major-general United States Volun- 
teers, to rank from July 18, 1862. 
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Upon the return of General Foster 
from North Carolina, President Lin- 
coln was so delighted with his skill, 
energy, and pluck, that our hero was 
assigned to a more important com- 
mand than he had hitherto held, that 
of the Department of Virginia and 
North Carolina, with headquarters at 
Fortress Monroe, from whence he 
made a daring reconnoissance by 
steamer up the James river, amidst 
exploding torpedoes. 

In the summer of 1863, when Burn- 
side was shut up in Knoxville, Tenn., 
by Longstreet’s invading forces, Gen- 
eral Foster was sent to his relief, with 
the intention of attacking the Con- 
federates in the rear. The movement 
becoming known to Longstreet, and 
he being fearful for the safety of his 
command, threatened in front and 
rear, raised the siege of Knoxville 
after a severe repulse at Fort Sanders, 
and began his retreat eastwardly. 

When Burnside was relieved of the 
command of the Army and Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, Foster was assigned 
thereto, Dec. 12, 1863, but was obliged 
to ask relief and relinquish it Feb. 9, 
1864, in consequence of severe inju- 
ries received from the fall of his 
horse. As soon as he had somewhat 
recovered, he was assigned, May 26, 
1864, to command the Department of 
the South, with headquarters at Hil- 
ton Head. 

When it became known that Sher- 
man was marching through Georgia, 
Foster opened communications with 
him by way of the Ossabaw and War- 
saw sounds, and also assisted him by 
making demonstrations on Pocotaligo 
and other points along the line of 
railway from Savannah to Charleston. 
So well was this codperation carried 
out, that the first reliable news of the 
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success of General Sherman's march 
from Atlanta to the sea was sent to 


Washington from General Foster's 
command, and on Dec. 22, 1864, 


he opened up communication with 
Savannah by water. After General 
Sherman’s famous march from Atlanta 
to the sea, General Foster was as- 
signed to duty in Florida, where he 
was successfully engaged during the 
final operations of the Federal arms, 
which ended in the collapse of the 
Rebellion and the surrender by Gen- 
eral Lee at Appomattox. 

Soon after this surrender, the new 
Department of Florida was organized, 
and embraced within its limits the 
whole state of Florida in the military 
division of the gulf. General Foster 
was assigned to command this de- 
partment, the general headquarters 
being at Tallahassee, the capital of 
the state. He and his troops thereby 
became subject to the orders of Gen- 
eral Sheridan. In this new command 
he continued active, intelligent, and 
impartial, and closed his military ca- 
reer in the War of the Rebellion in 
the complete enjoyment of the esteem 
of his associates, the respect of his 
subordinates, and in the full confi- 
dence of the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

General Foster stood very high in 
the estimation of Generals Sherman 
and Sheridan, both of whom recom- 
mended him for promotion at the 
close of the war. 

The compiler has seen letters ad- 
dressed: to the secretary of war, and 
to General Grant, written in behalf 
of General Foster, and recommend- 
ing him in the very strongest terms 
for promotion to high rank in the 
army. It would seem that letters 
written by such men as Daniel Clark, 
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Aaron H. Cragin, United States sena- 
tors at the time they wrote; E. H. 
Rollins, J. W. Patterson, and Gilman 
Marston, members of congress; Henry 
Wilson, United States senator; Gov. 
Wm. Marvin of Florida, also United 
States senator; and many other dis- 
tinguished men of influence, would 
have gained for Foster such rank as 
was desired for him in the regular 
army ; but the president of the United 
States, after the close of the war, did 
not promote him to be a full major- 
general, United States army, or a 
full brigadier-general, United States 
army, but did not refuse to confer on 
him the rank of brevet major-general, 
United States army. 

In a letter written to General Fos- 
ter, under date of July 17, 1866, by the 
father of the present governor of New 
Hampshire, who was then in con- 
gress—Hon. E. H. Rollins—he used 
the following words regarding the 
then president of the United States: 
‘‘His present conduct indicates that 
he would not, in the selection of offi- 
cers, be influenced by his original 
political friends, and I am in doubt 
as to the aid our congressional dele- 
gation might be able to give you in 
the line of promotion you desire, and 
which you deserve.’’ 
disce. 

He, of whom the distinguished 
congressman just quoted wrote, was 
the constitutional president of the 
United States. Let us _ therefore 
quote the famous lines of Matthew 
Prior and leave him. 


“‘ Be to his virtues very kind, 
Be to his faults a little blind.” 


Ex uno omnes 


General Foster was also regarded 
very highly by Edwin M. Stanton, 
the famous secretary of war. This 
statement is evidenced by letters 
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which the writer has seen, in one 
of which the distinguished secretary 
used the words to Gov- 
ernor Marvin of Florida, in the win- 
ter of 1865-’66: “I have great con- 
fidence in the administrative ability 
of General Foster.’’ 

The marked 
Foster was recognized abroad as well 
His reputation was in- 
ternational. In the 1868 he 
published a pamphlet on submarine 
blasting. 


following 


ability of General 
as at home. 
year 


This monograph was rec- 
the 
world, and was considered to be au- 


ognized throughout civilized 
thority on that subject. In the year 
1869 General Sir John F. Burgoyne, 
field of the British Army, 
sent a letter to Brevet Major-General 
John Newton, 


marshal 
who ranked General 
Foster in the corps of engineers, 
and requested that a copy of Foster’s 
book on submarine blasting should 
be sent to him. General Burgoyne 
afterward wrote a letter to General 
Foster thanking him for the book 
which he had sent through 
Newton. This 


compiler has seen, 


General 
which the 
dated Lon- 


letter, 
was 
don, September 20, 1869. 

General, Foster was made president 
of the railroad commission when the 
project was planned to build a rail- 
way through the government land at 
and near West Point. He 
the Sutro Tunnel 
These, 


was al- 
so a member of 


commission. together with 
numerous other 
tend to 


regarded as a 


high positions that 


he held, show that he was 


superior ‘‘all round 


’ 


man.’ 
During his long service of twenty- 


eight years in the United States 
army, our hero received from the 


president no less than sixteen com- 


missions. The following is a list of 
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such commissions with the date and 
rank conferred by each: 


On July 1, 1842, John G. Foster 
was a cadet in the United States 
Military academy, to July 1, 1846. 


Subsequently he received the follow- 
ing commissions : 


July 1, 1846, brevet second lieutenant, U.S. A. 

Aug. 20, 1847, brevet first lieutenant, U.S.A., 
for gallant and meritorious conduct in the bat. 
tles of Contreras and Cherubusco, Mexico. 

Sept. 8, 1847, brevet captain, U. S. A., for gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 

Molino del Rey, Mexico. 

May 24, - second lieutenant Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. A. 

April 1, 4, first lieutenant Corps of En- 
gineers, U. A 

July 1, 1860, captain Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. A., for fourteen years continuous service. 

Dec. 26, 1860, brevet major, U.S. A., for the 
distinguished part taken by him in the transfer 
of the garrison of Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, 
Charleston Harbor, S. C. 

May 14, 1861, major Eleventh U 
declined. 

Oct. 23, 1861, 
teers. 

Feb. 8, 1862, brevet lieutenant-colonel, U.S.A., 
for gallant and meritorious service in the cap- 
ture of Roanoke Island, N. C. 

March 12, 1862, brevet colonel, U. S. A., for 
gallant and meritorious services in the capture 
of Newberne, N. C. 

July 18, 1862, major-general U. 

March 3, 1863, 
U 


. S. Infantry, 


brigadier-general, U. S. Volun- 


S. Volunteers. 
major Corps of Engineers, 


March 13, 1%65, brevet brigadier-general, 
U.S. A., for gallant and —ov services 
in the capture of Savannah, 

March 13, 1865, brevet oN U.S. A., 
for gallant and meritorious services in the 
field during the Rebellion. 


March 7, 1867, lieutenant-colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. 
On the first day ‘of Se ptember, 1866, he was 


mustered out of the volunteer service. 

On the 30th day of August, 1866, by order of 
the secretary of war, he was assigned to duty 
in accordance with his brevet rank of major- 
general, U. S.A. 


Special orders No. 439 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


WASHINGTON, September 3, 1866. 
[Extract] 
* * * * . > > * > 
5. The telegraphic orders from this office 
dated August 30, 1866, assigning to duty ac- 


cording to their brevet rank the following 
named officers, are hereby confirmed: 

Brevet Maj.-Gen. John G. Foster, major 
Corps of Engineers. 

* > * > > > > > * 


By order of the secretary of war, 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Official 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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General Foster was a man of very 
commanding presence, possessed of a 
superior mind and great executive 
ability, was ardent and energetic in 
the performance of duty, had 
daunted courage and unswerving 
loyalty. By nature he was genial 
and sympathetic, manifested cordial- 
ity and affection to his companions, 
was an admirable raconteur with an 
almost exhaustless store of anecdote 
and story, and by his family and in- 
timates was greatly beloved. 

Following may be found the mili- 
tary history of General Foster in de- 
tail: 


un- 


MILITARY HISTORY. 


Entered as cadet, U. S. Military academy, 
West Point, July 1, 1842, from which he was 
graduated, after a full course of four years, on 
July 1, 1846. 

Served as follows: Assistant engineer in the 
Engineer Bureau at Washington, D. C., 1846; 
in the war with Mexico, 1847-’48; attached to 
the company of sappers, miners, and pon- 
toniers, was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, 
Mar. 9-29, 1847; the battle of Cerra Gordo, Apr. 
17-18, 1847; battle of Contreras, Aug. 19-20, 
1847; battle of Cherubusco, Aug. 20, 1847; bat- 
tle of Molino del Rey, Sept. 8, 1847, where he 
was severely wounded; on sick-leave of ab- 
sence, disabled by wounds, 1847-’48; assistant 
engineer in building Fort Carroll, Patapsco 
river, Md., 1848-’52; at coast survey office, 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 20, 1852, to Apr. 26, 
1854; assistant engineer in building Fort Car- 
roll, Md., 1854; at the Military academy as 
principal assistant professor of engineering, 
Jan. 11, 1855, to June 27, 1857; as superintend- 
ing engineer of the survey of the site of fort at 
Willett’s Point, L. I., N. Y., 1857, of prelimin- 
ary operations for building fort at Sandy 
Hook, N. J., 1857-’58, of building Fort Sumter 
and repairs of Fort Moultrie, Charleston Har- 
bor, S. C., 1858, 1861, also in charge of Forts 
Macon and Caswell, N. C., 1858-’61; and also of 
construction of Fort Carroll, Md., 1859-’60. 

He served in the Rebellion of the seceding 
states, 1861-66, as follows: as chief engineer of 
the fortifications of Charleston harbor, S. C., 
being engaged in strengthening the works in 
anticipation of attack upon them,—transport- 
ing the garrison of Fort Moultrie to Fort Sum- 
ter, Dec. 26, 1860,—and in defense of Sumter, 
Dec. 27, 1860, to Apr. 14, 1861, including its 
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bombardment, Apr. 12-14, 1861, when it was 
surrendered and evacuated; as assistant en- 
gineer in the Engineer Bureau at Washington, 
D. C., Apr. 22 to May 5, 1861; as superintend- 
ing engineer of the construction of Sandy 
Hook Fort, N. J., May 11 to Nov. 22, 1861; in 
command of troops (brig.-gen. U. S. Vols ) at 
Annapolis, Md., Nov. 25 to Dec. 20, 1861; on 
General Burnside’s North Carolina expedition, 
commanding brigade, Dec. 20, 1861, to July 1, 
1862, being engaged in the capture of Roanoke 
Island with its garrison and armament, Feb. 8, 
1862; capture of Newberne, Mar. 14, 1862, and 
bombardment of Fort Macon which capitu- 
lated Apr. 26, 1862; in command of the depart- 
ment of North Carolina, July 1, 1862, to July 
13, 1863 (his force constituting the Eighteenth 
Army Corps, Dec. 24, 1862; he was commis- 
sioned a major-general, U. S. Vols., to rank 
from July 18, 1862), during which time he suc- 
cessfully conducted the expedition to burn the 
Goldsborongh railroad bridge, Dec., 1862, being 
engaged in the battle of South West Creek, 
Dec. 14, 1862; combat of Kinston, Dec. 15, 
1862; action of Whitehall, Dec. 17, 1862; battle 
of Goldsborough Bridge, Dec. 18, 1862; repulse 
of the rebel attack on Newberne, Mar. 14, 1863, 
and defense of Washington, N. C., Mar. 29 to 
Apr. 16, 1863, when the siege was raised; in 
command of the Department of Virginia and 
North Carolina, July 15 to Nov. 13, 1863, and of 
the Army and Department of the Ohio, Dec. 12, 
1863, to Feb. 9, 1864, which he was obliged to 
relinquish in consequence of severe injuries 
received from the fall of his horse, Dec. 23, 
1864; on sick-leave of waiting orders, at Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 9 to May 5, 1864; in command 
of the Department of the South, May 26, 1864, 
to Feb. 11, 1865; in command of the Depart- 
ment of Florida, Aug. 7, 1865, to Dec. 5, 1866. 

Mustered out of volunteer service, Sept. 1, 
1866. 

Subsequently he served in the regular army 
as follows: On temporary duty in the Engineer 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., Jan., 1867, to 
May 10, 1867; as superintending engineer of 
the defences of Portsmouth, N. H., and works 
for the preservation and improvement of Bos- 
ton Harbor (except sea-walls of Great Brews- 
ter; Deer, and Lovell’s islands), Mass., May 
10, 1867, to May 25, 1871; of improvement of 
Provincetown harbor, Mass., June, 1868, to 
May 25, 1871; of surveys of Gloucester, Well- 
fleet and Wareham harbors, Mass., July, 1870, 
to May 14, 1871, and of improvement of Taun 
ton and Merrimack rivers, and Hyannis and 
Plymouth harbors, Mass., July, 1870, to May 
14, 1871; as assistant to the chief of engineers 
at Washington, D. C., May 14, 1871, to June 11, 
1874; as superintending engineer of the im- 
provement of Merrimac river and harbors of 
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Gloucester, Salem, 
mouth, Wellfleet, 
June 11 to Aug. 24, 1574: 
struction of the 


Boston, 
and 


Duxbury, Ply- 
Mass., 
of repairs and con- 


Provincetown, 
sea-walls of Great Brewster, 
Deer, and Lovell’s islands, June 11 to Aug. 24, 
1874; and of survey of Hingham Harbor, Mass., 
July to Aug., 1874, and as member of board of 
wreck of steamer Sco//land in New York har 
bor, Mar. 26, to July 31, ; On improvement 
of Oswego harbor, N. Y., July, 1868; 
tion of West Shore railroad through public 
lands at West Point, N. Y. 
ment of Erie harbor, Pa 
tunnel, Nevada, Apr. 27 


1868 
on loca- 
1870; On improve- 
, Oct., 1870; on Sutro 
, 1871, to Jan. 6, 
on locks of Louisville and Portland canal, Dec. 
1871; on improvement of Cape Fear river, May 
14, 1872, and on Harbor of Refuge on Lake 
Erie, July, 1872. 

Died, Sept. 2, 


1872: 


1874, at Nashua, N. H., aged 51. 


When he was borne to the grave 
at his Nashua home, business was 
suspended; thousands of sorrowing 
friends filled the streets, mourning 
badges floated from public and pri- 
vate buildings, and the air was filled 
with the sound of tolling bells, 
minute guns, and muffled drums. 

General Foster, in honor of whom 
the post in the Grand Army of the 
Republic in the city of Nashua was 
named, was buried at the Old ceme- 
tery in Nashua with military honors. 

On the 5th day of September, 
1874, to his parent earth in the Old 
cemetery of Nashua, N. H., was be- 
queathed the body of John G. Fos- 
ter. His remains were followed to 
the grave by many officers of the ar- 
my, and other distinguished friends. 

A comrade of General Foster’s in 
the Mexican War, Col. Thomas P. 
Pierce, marshaled the civic cortege, 
and eight general officers, comrades 
in the War of the Rebellion, includ- 
ing Generals Burnside and Gordon, 
guarded the hearse, while John G. 
Foster post, G. A. R., Col. George 
Bowers, commander,—another Nashua 
comrade of the general’s in the Mexi- 
can War,—and a detachment of the 
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United States regulars escorted the 
great procession to the grave in the 
Old Nashua cemetery. 

A beautiful white marble monu- 
ment suitably inscribed was erected 
to his memory by his wife soon after 
the burial, in the lot where his mor- 
tal remains now repose. 

A bronze memorial urn has been 
placed near the head of General Fos- 
ter’s grave by his friends and com- 
rades in arms, the members of John 
G. Foster post, No. 7, Department of 
New Hampshire, Grand Army of the 
Republic, and the urn is kept filled 
with fresh flowers. 

Near by, in the same cemetery, 
also rests all that is mortal of Brevet 
Brigadier-General Aaron F. Stevens, 
colonel Thirteenth N. H. Volunteers, 
who was General Foster’s townsman 
and friend. 

In this cemetery also repose the 
remains of many other men who were 
distinguished in their day and gen- 
eration as statesmen and soldiers in 
every war waged by the United 
States from the War of the Revolu- 
tion to the present time. The body 
of Charles G. Atherton, a distin- 
guished senator of the United States, 
by whose influence General Foster 
was sent to West Point, was buried 
in this cemetery, and lies near the 
grave of our hero. 

General Foster was twice married. 
At Baltimore, Md., January 21, 1851, 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop Eccles- 
ton, married to Mary L. Moale, 
daughter of Col. Samuel Moale of 
Baltimore. Mrs. Foster died in New 
York, June 6, 1871; in Washington, 
January 9, 1872, at St. Matthew’s 
church, to Nannie Davis, daughter 
of George M. Davis. One daughter 
was born to him by his first wife, 
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Annie M., born in Baltimore, Md., 
November 3, 1851, married Lieut. 
Henry Seton, U. S. A., at the cathe- 
dral in Boston, April 26, 1870. Mrs. 
Seton has two sons. Her husband 
now (May, 1899) is a major in the 
regular army of the United States, 
and is (Twelfth Infantry) in the ser- 
vice in the Philippine Islands. 

Through his long military service, 
General Foster’s career was marked 
by a faithful, devoted, and intelligent 
discharge of duty, by personal gal- 
lantry, by honest administration, and 
by a firmness which was not weak- 
ened by his great kindness of heart. 

To the discharge of his important 
functions he brought eminent per- 
sonal qualifications, military decision 
with courtesy, authority with kind- 
ness, knowledge with consideration, 
unfaltering integrity and unflinching 
firmness, fidelity to every trust and 
loyalty to his country, and with a 
restless energy and untiring industry 
that never left anything unfinished 
or to chance. 

Though dead, the record of his 
fame is resplendent with noble deeds 
well done, and no name on the army 
register of the United States stands 
fairer or higher for the personal quali- 
ties that command universal respect, 
honor, affection, and love of man- 
kind. He was not a carpet knight, 
or one who shirked the bugle call to 
battle. As was said of Admiral Por- 
ter, ‘‘ he was animated by a detesta- 
tion of all forms of oppression, whether 


by governments or peoples.’’ This 


NoTE.—The author of the foregoing begs to say that biographies are, at best, but compilatior 
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was in him a consuming passion. 
His life was filled with exciting 
events, but it was not until the Civil 
War that there came to him the op- 
portunity for which he was fitted by 
lifelong training. 

We have ready applause for bril- 
liant deeds and are not slow to ad- 
mire genius, and yet that which most 
commands our profound and abiding 
reverence is not the flash of some 
brilliant achievement, but the steady, 
strong progress of noble character. 

This is the kind of power with 
which the memory of General Foster 
comes to us to-day. He was great 
in war, and equally so in peace. 
There are no private discounts to 
reduce the excellency and glory of 
his public record. 

Foster may be accepted and pro- 
claimed as a typical American sol- 
dier, *‘ tempering fire with prudence, 
and uniting vigor with imperturba- 
bility.”’ 
attack no columns were more resist- 
less than those that he directed, and 
in the terrible crisis of a losing day 
no front was firmer and more deadly 
than that which he presented to a 
rashly exulting foe. 


In the decisive moment of 


His modesty, 
his valor, his generosity, his soldierly 
frankness, his kindly fraternal ways 
with his brother officers, his fatherly 
interest for his men, his unflinching 
loyalty, so endeared him to every one 
who knew his sterling qualities, that 
all could unite and say, ‘‘ This was a 
man ; his 


the world was better for 


having lived.’’ 


n 


that he has been favored by Mrs. Seton, General Foster’s daughter, with a great number of pa 


pers, very many of which are in Foster’s own handwriting 


that he has used the prerogative of 


biographers and quoted freely from others, and in many instances without credit, notably from 


General Cullum’s “‘ Biographical Register.’’ 
NASHUA, May, 1899. 
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By Ezra 
HE Massachusetts grant to 
William Brenton, known as 
Brenton Farm, bears date of 
1656. 





This grant of consid- 
erable area was located on both sides 
of the Merrimack river including the 
present village of Thornton, in Mer- 
rimack, and a considerable part of 
Litchfield on the opposite side of the 
river. In the progress of years the 
Massachusetts charters of Dunstable, 
Nottingham, and Naticook, with sev- 
eral ancient 
townships, and later the incorpora- 
tion by New Hampshire of Litch- 
field and Merrimack, introduced 
many changes in the territorial rela- 
tions of the early settlers of the local- 
ity, but none of these is of import in 
this connection, 


subdivisions of these 


The Brenton Farm was early di- 
vided in lots of convenient area and 
sold to prospective settlers. In this 
division and sale one acre on each 
side of the river, with land for high- 
ways leading thereto, was reserved 
for the accommodation of a ferry. 
The necessity and utility of a ferry 
were self evident. It was designed 
for the convenience of the community 
and to promote social and business 
intercourse between the settlers 
the opposite sides of the river. 


on 
For 
many years it was used in peace and 
contentment, but as the settlements 
the became 
more material it became the source 
of contention and litigation. 


increased and profits 


It was 
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S. Stearns. 


many years before there was an es- 
tablished ferry with constant attend- 
ance. Any of the dwellers near the 
river was privileged to own his boats 
for his personal convenience, or to 
collect a toll from a willing patron. 
Prominent among the early boat- 
men on the river was Christopher 
Temple, who owned and occupied 
the farm in Merrimack adjacent to 
and north of the farm later owned by 
Colonel Lutwyche and later by Hon. 
Matthew Thornton. He settled on 
this farm about the year 1729, and 
after a residence there of twelve years 
he leased the farm to Zachariah 
Stearns of Bedford, Mass., and re- 


moved to Littleton, Mass. Mr. 
Stearns remained a tenant on the 
farm until 1744 or 1745. In the 


conduct of the ferry he employed, a 
part of the time, a boat owned by the 
town of Litchfield, but moored when 
not in use on the west bank of the 
river. 
John 
farm 


Later Thomas Mordough and 
Usher were 
and 


on this 
ferry until 


tenants 
continued a 
about 1760. 

About the time of the removal of 
Mr. Temple, Capt. Robert Richard- 
son of Litchfield, for a year or more, 
was accustomed to ferry across the 
river, having a station on the west 
side at the Temple farm, and twenty 
years later, for a short time, Captain 
Parker, also of Litchfield, assisted his 
neighbors and strangers from other 
towns in crossing the river, but, from 
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first to last, the ferries were almost 
exclusively conducted by residents of 
the west side of the river. 

If Christopher Temple was the 
pioneer he early had a rival in Capt. 
Jonathan Cummings, who owned and 
occupied the Lutwyche or Thornton 
farm, and there maintained a ferry 
nearly thirty years. 

It will be remembered that Cap- 
tain Cummings and Mr. Temple oc- 


cupied adjoining farms in Merri- 
mack. They were neighbors and 
friends. At the suggestion of Mr. 


Temple, Captain Cummings applied 
to the court of general sessions of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex 
holden at Cambridge, May 18, 1736, 
for a license to keep a ferry. The 
petition was granted, but, in 1741, 
when the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts was ended, the license became 
void. After the removal from Mer- 
rimack of Mr. Temple, Captain Cum- 
mings, forgetful of the lapse of his 
license, contended for the exclusive 
right to maintain a ferry and there 
was a continued contention between 
him and the tenants of the Temple 
farm. 

For many years two ferries were 
continued, and at this late day it is 
impossible to determine which party 
secured the greater profit or got the 
best of the quarrel. 

In 1760, there were important 
changes to be noted. Strangers ap- 
pear in place of the old boatmen, and 
as the profits of the rival ferries in- 
crease with the growth of the settle- 
ments, the bitterness of the conten- 
tion is intensified. At this time, or 
to be more exact, in April, 1760, Ed- 
ward Goldstone Lutwyche, having 
leased the farm of Capt. Jonathan 
Cummings, removed from Boston to 
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Merrimack. About the 


time 
James Matthews purchased and re- 


same 


These 
newcomers continued the ferries and 
the fight and each had loyal friends 
and patrons. 


moved to the Temple farm. 


In 1763, Mr. Lutwyche purchased 
the Cummings farm, and three years 
later he secured a decided advantage 
over his neighbor Matthews. Ap- 
pealing to Benning Went- 
worth, he secured a grant, as it was 
styled, giving him ‘‘the sole privi- 
lege of keeping a ferry and of keep- 
ing, using, and employing a ferry- 
boat and ferryboats for transporting 


Gov. 


men, horses, carriages, goods, and 
things from the shore of Merrimack 
aforesaid, 
Goldstone 


where the said Edward 
Lutwyche now dwells, 
across River Merrimac to the oppo- 
site shore of Litchfield ’’—‘‘ and for 
the encouragement of the said Ed- 
ward Goldstone Lutwyche to keep 
such boats and give such attendance 
as aforesaid we do strictly forbid our 
loving subjects to interfere with the 
same ferry or setting up any Other 
ferry within the space of two miles 
above or below the same _ granted 
ferry.’’ This grant is dated July 8, 
1766. The two-mile reservation in- 
cluded the Temple farm ferry, at 
this time owned by Mr. Matthews. 
Fortified with this grant from the 
governor, Mr. Lutwyche surveyed 
the situation with complacency, but 
Matthews was of stubborn material 
and was not ready to peacefully sur- 
render a right which had been an 
adjunct to his farm for more than 
thirty years. He said many things 


not complimentary to Mr. Lutwyche 
or Governor Wentworth, and he at- 
tested his sincerity in the continued 
maintenance of his ferry. 
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In August of the same year Mr. 
Lutwyche sued Mr. 
his 


Matthews for 


trespass upon exclusive right 
under his grant to keep a ferry. In 
the inferior court of common pleas 
the plaintiff secured a verdict but the 
defendant appealed to the superior 
court of judicature, and after an ani- 
mated trial the verdict was reversed. 
The plaintiff then obtained a review 
and was finally successful. Mr. Lut- 
wyche and his ferry were triumphant. 
The rival ferry was suspended, but 
Mr. Matthews was angered and be- 
ligerent. At this time Mr. Lutwyche 
was appointed colonel of the fifth regi- 
ment of the royal militia, and Mr. 
Matthews not only derided the colo- 
nel, but he made many ungracious 
remarks of the as he 
styled them, of the colonel’s house- 
hold. 


’ 


‘‘ whole crew,’ 


It was a hot time on the lower Mer- 
rimack and growing decidedly warm- 
er until Mrs. Sarah Lutwyche, the 
widowed mother of the colonel, sued 
Mr. Matthews for slander. The tes- 
timony in the case represented that 
Mr. Matthews was rude and coarse 
in conduct and abusive in speech. 
This case had three trials, and Mr. 
Matthews, in the end, was again de- 
feated. The written testimony in 
these cases, preserved in the court 
files, furnishes the material for the 
foregoing narrative. 

The remainder of the story of the 
ferry runs in more peaceful lines and 
is soon told. It remained in the con- 
trol of Colonel Lutwyche until his 
sudden departure from the state in 
the spring of 1775, and immediately 
the towns of Litchfield and Merri- 
mack took possession of the ferry on 
the allegation that Colonel Lutwyche 
was unfriendly to the cause of the 
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American patriots, and Sarah Lut- 
wyche, the mother of the absent colo- 
nel, petitioned the provincial congress 
for redress. In November following 
it was ordered that the committees 
representing Litchfield and Merri- 
mack surrender the ferry to 
proper owner. 

By the act of 1778 the estates of 
several Tories, including that of Colo- 
nel Lutwyche, were confiscated, and 
thus the farm and the ferry became 
the property of the state. In 1780, 
the farm was sold for the benefit of 
the state to Hon. Matthew Thornton, 
who procured, in 1784, a new charter 
for the ferry, and while he lived con- 
tinued in the peaceable possession of 
the farm and the ferry. 

During the years of the eariy set- 
tlement of Litchfield and Merrimack, 
the frequent changes in town lines 
and the close alliance that existed 
between the dwellers on the east and 
the west side of the river have easily 
led to many erroneous statements 
concerning the residence of the first 
settlers of those towns. 

The dispositions used in the law- 
suits between Lutwyche and Mat- 
thews incidentally afford consider- 
able information of the residence of 
the deponents. 

The fact that in 1734 Christopher 
Temple was one of a committee to 
build a meeting-house in Litchfield 
has led the annalist to count him 
among the dwellers of that town. In 
his deposition, dated July 7, 1767, 
he testifies that he built the’ first 
house on the farm then owned by 
James Matthews, and that he lived 
there about twelve years, remaining 
a short time after he had leased his 
farm to Zachariah Stearns. From 
other testimony it is shown that he 


its 
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lived on the west side of the river 
from about 1729-'41. He was a se- 
lectman of Naticook, embracing ter- 
ritory on both sides of the river, 1734, 
1735, 1738, 1739, and 1741. 

John Chamberlain testified that in 
1733 he bought a farm and removed 
to Merrimack, and has resided there 
until the present time (1767). He 
was foremost among his townsmen. 

Benjamin Hassell declared “he was 
the first person that lived in the town 
which is called Merrimack, on the 
west side of Merrimack river, and 
that some time afterwards Captain 
Cummings and Christopher Temple 
moved into said town.’’ He was a 
son of Joseph Hassell, Jr., and was 
born August 19, 1701. 

Capt. Jonathan Cummings was 
born July 3, 1703. He was a son of 
Thomas and Priscilla (Warner) Cum- 
mings of Dunstable. He married 
Elizabeth Blanchard, a daughter of 
Joseph Blanchard, and was one of 
the early settlers on Brenton Farm, 
in Merrimack. He was a selectman 
and one of the first deacons of the 
church. 

John Stearns, then of Merrimack, 
testified that about 1739 or 1740, his 
father, Zachariah Stearns, removed 
to the farm of Christopher Temple, 
later owned by James Matthews, and 
lived there two years, then moved 
away in the spring, returning the 
next fall, and then remained two 
years anda half. Zachariah Stearns, 
a son of John and Mercy (Davis) 
Stearns, was born in Concord, now 
Bedford, Mass., February 6, 1701-02. 
After his removal from the Temple 
farm he was a selectman 1746-47. 

Robert Usher testified that his 
father, John Usher, leased the farm 
later owned Matthews 


by James 
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about 1748, and lived there six years. 
This family probably lived in Mer- 
rimack a few years previous to their 
removal to the Temple or Matthews 
farm. 

Thomas Mordough testified that 
about 1754 he moved to the Mat- 
thews farm and lived there a few 
years. According to his testimony 
the farm was then owned by Mr. 
Gordon of Boston. 

James Nahor testified that he re- 
sided on the east side of the river 
since 1734, and that the proprietors 
of Brenton Farm reserved a road four 
rods wide through the farm to the 
river, and on the west side the road 
of equal width was located between 
the Lutwyche and the Temple or 
Matthews farms. 

William Richardson testified that 
he had lived on the east side 
Litchfield since 1729. 

Benjamin Blodget testified he had 
lived in Litchfield 
‘*thereabouts.”’ 

John Harvell said he had lived in 
Litchfield since 1737 or earlier. 

Bridget Snow testified that in the 
month of July, 1766, she removed, 
with her goods, from Londonderry to 
Hollis and crossed the Merrimack 
river in the ferryboat of James Mat- 
thews. 


in 


since 1732 


or 


In one of the depositions mention 
was made of Mingo, a negro servant 
of Colonel Lutwyche. 

Of James Matthews, who has been 
frequently named in this article, very 
little information is available. April 
1, 1761, he purchased the Temple 
farm of James Gordon of Boston. In 
the deed he is styled ‘‘ of Bedford.’’ 
At this date he had several children, 
some of whom were accustomed to 
manage the boats on the river. 
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It has been asserted in the New 
Hampshire prints that Colonel Lut- 
wyche was a gentleman of wealth, a 
retired lawyer, and an Englishman. 
The facts do not warrant these asser- 
tions. Edward and Lawrence Lut- 
wyche were brothers and were born 
about 1700 in the county of Radnor 
in Wales. 
and settled 
1728. 


They came to America 
in Boston previous to 
Edward Lutwyche was a tav- 
erner in Boston, having license from 
year to year to conduct his business 
on Linn, King, and Ship streets. 
Lawrence Lutwyche was a distiller 
and accumulated a moderate estate. 
He was chosen a constable of Boston, 
1739, and the following year he made 
return of the warrant for the town 
meeting which granted leave to erect 
Faneuil hall. In 1739 he was one of 
the of Trinity church. 
He May 6, 1735, Sarah 
Lindall, born June 17, 1712, daugh- 
ter of Dea. James and Mary (Higgin- 
son) Weed Lindall of Salem. The 
intentions of marriage are recorded 
in Boston, March 24, He 
died in 1740. His will is dated Sep- 
tember 2 and was probated October 
15, 1740. He left his estate in equal 
shares to his widow, Sarah, and his 
only child, Edward Goldstone Lut- 
wyche. 

In the will of Caleb Lindall, an 
uncle of Sarah, wife of Lawrence 
Lutwyche, who died November 13, 
1751, mention is made of his niece, 
Widow Sarah Lutwyche, and her 
son, Edward Goldstone Lutwyche. 

Dea. James Lindall was one of the 
original proprietors of Weare and of 
Lyndeborough, and he owned land 
in Merrimack. 

In April, 1760, Colonel Lutwyche 
and his mother removed from Boston 


vestrymen 
married, 


1735- 
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to Merrimack, where he resided fif- 
teen years. In 1763, he was chosen 
chairman of the board of selectmen, 
an unusual compliment to one of his 
age. In later years he is not fre- 
quently named in the records of the 
town, and the measure of his popu- 
larity among his townsmen is not 
easily determined. In regard to his 
contention with Matthews over the 
ferry, the sentiment of the commu- 
nity was divided, and it is presum- 
able that the people objected to a 
monopoly of the business under his 
charter. If he experienced any loss 
of esteem at home he was fully com- 
pensated by the potent influences at 
Portsmouth. He was regarded with 
favor and kindly remembered by 
Govs. .Benning and John Went- 
worth, who gave him the charter of 
the ferry and named him an original 
grantee of the towns of Acworth and 
Enfield, and of Guildhall, in Ver- 
mont. He was early commissioned 
a captain, and was the colonel of the 
Fifth regiment, succeeding Col. 
Zaccheus Lovewell, from 1767 until 
his sudden departure from the prov- 
ince. 

The house of representatives, in 
1768, appointed him, with two others, 
to hear and report upon a petition of 
the collectors of Amherst in regard 
to taxation, and the following year, 
in an act providing for the construc- 
tion of a road from Boscawen to 
Charlestown, by the concurrent vote 
of the council and the house he was 
appointed one of the agents to con- 
struct the road, and in the prosecu- 
tion of this work he took a prominent 
part, and two years later he appears 
as an agent of the Masonian Pro- 
prietors in the building of a road 


near Sutton. In 1771, upon the 
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organization of five counties in the 
province, he was one of the justices 
of the peace for Hillsborough county, 
but the date of his commission can- 
not be determined. 

At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, and while his townsmen were 
pledging life and fortune to the 
American cause, he adhered to the 
mother country and fled to Boston. 
It is said that he took his departure 
from his province during the night 
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19th of 
April, but I do not know on what 
authority this 
nally founded. 
Boston by the 


succeeding the memorable 
statement was origi- 
At the evacuation of 
British in March, 
1776, he accompanied the army to 
Halifax, and later he appears in 
New York, where he married, Jane 
de Repalje, a daughter of John de 
Repalje. They had one daughter, 
Catherine, who became the wife of 
Col. Peter Walden, of Norwich, Eng. 
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By Fred Myron Colby. 


N entertaining paper might 
be written of the haunts of 
Samuel Johnson, whose very 
name calls up memories of a 

host of noted people among whom he 

lived as oracle, critic, and friend. It 
was a strange career, that of this 
greatest man of letters of the eigh- 
teenth century, and how like a ro- 
mance it reads! The half starved 
schoolmaster going from Litchfield 
to London to seek his fortune, the 
struggling poet and literary hack in 

Grub street living on three pence per 

day; the hard working editor and 

essayist in the great room over St. 

John’s gate, the oracle of coffee 

houses, dining with Reynolds in 

Leicester square, and supping with 

a chosen few at the ‘‘ Mitre tavern ”’ 

in Fleet street; the great philoso- 

pher hiding in his garret to work, 
the autocrat of tea-parties, heavy, 
awkward, pedantic, cynical as Car- 
lyle, yet a genius and a Christian, 
and the central figure around which 
are grouped the statesmen, poets, 





novelists, dramatists, actors, and ar- 
tists of George the Third’s time. 

We willingly pass by Grub street, 
its toils and miseries and petty vexa- 
tions. It is pleasanter to think of 
the after days of success when wo- 
men of rank and fashion were proud 
to entertain him at their houses, and 
the most famous men of the age as- 
sembled around him at his own home 
in Bolt court, at the coffee houses, at 
Portman square, or at Mrs. Thrale’s 
house at Stratham. Would we not 
like to have seen those social assem- 
blies and tea-parties, and all the lions 
of that last century gathered togeth- 
er, and to have listened to Johnson’s 
Leviathan speech. Goldsmith’s good- 
humored nonsense, Garrick’s bold 
sallies, Sheridan's wit, and Miss Bur- 
ney’s conversation? It is not a hard 
matter at all to go back to those days 
and picture the scenes in which they 
lived and wrote and acted, and out of 
which they have vanished. 

Dr. Johnson’s house in Bolt court 
still stands nearly as in hisday. It 
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is a long shallow building of brick, 
four stories in height, with a quaint 
doorway in the center, over which is 
inscribed the doctor’s name and the 
date of The 


rooms are large and comfortable, and 


his residence there. 


one experiences a thrill as he passes 


up and down the winding, oaken 
staircase, which must have been 
mounted more times than we can 


count by the big, shambling feet of 
the illustrious owner. Crossing the 
paved court you can walk into Fleet 
street, just as Johnson did, through 
a long, narrow passage under a shop. 
Here stands the ‘‘ Mitre,”’ 


faded and 


somewhat 
humbled, but the very 
place where Johnson and Boswell 
used to visit arm in arm. 

To pass an evening in that old 
house then would have been worth 
going across the sea for. Almost 
any night one would have seen there 
Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, and Hor- 
ace Walpole, and Johnson's two de- 
voted admirers, Tapham Beauclerk 
and Bennet Langton, whose devotion 
to the literary autocrat shows there 
must have been a companionable side 
to ‘‘the old bear’s’’ nature. 

It is not a long walk to Leicester 
square, where Sir Joshua Reynolds 
lived. Sir Joshua’s residence, now 
number forty-seven, is a large, dig- 
nified-looking wide 
and chimneys. 
The stately drawing-room, where the 


mansion with 


windows massive 
famous painter used to receive his 
guests, is intact, but all the mirth, 
the dignity, the splendor of the old 
day has departed. Nothing is there 
to tell us of the ‘‘ sweet Sir Joshua,’’ 
as his contemporaries called him, the 
gracious gentleman, with handsome, 
serene face, not even one of his pic- 


tures. Johnson, besides being on 
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hand at the dinner parties, used to 
call evenings at this house and stay 
until he fairly wore out Reynolds’s 
patience. They were so different; 
Johnson, slovenly, awkward, and ar- 
bitrary, utterly without tact; the 
painter, elegant, graceful, and polite, 
and with proverbial good nature. It 
is said that Reynolds once took his 
hat and left the house as the doctor 
entered it, but Johnson did not take 
the hint, and kept on calling. 

But the house most intimately as- 
sociated with Johnson is Thrale Hall 
at Stratham, near enough to London 
to make the drive in and out in a few 
hours. It is a large, solid house of 
the Queen Anne style, enclosed in a 
park, and shaded by ancestral oaks. 
It was the residence of Henry Thrale, 
a wealthy brewer, whose wife was 
noted for her cleverness, vivacity, 
and grace in entertaining her guests. 

Their house, for a long time was 
one of the literary and social centers 
of London. They made the ac- 
quaintance of Johnson in 1764, and 
this acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship. A room was prepared 
for him at the villa, a plate was al- 
ways laid for him at table, and he 
was considered so much one of the 
household that people who wanted to 
see him went oftener 
him 


in search of 
at Stratham than to his own 
house in Bolt court. It would seem 
that a full half of Johnson’s life dur- 
ing about eighteen years was passed 
under the roof of the Thrales. 

They were the happiest years of his 
life, and to the care and attentions of 
this kind host and hostess, the learned 
and blameless hypochondriac was 
doubtless indebted to his escape from 
insanity. Mrs. Thrale rallied him in 
his fits of despondency, soothed him, 
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coaxed him, and, if she sometimes 
provoked him by her flippancy, made 
ample amends by listening to his re- 
proofs with angelic sweetness of tem- 
per. When he was diseased in body 
and mind, she was the most tender 
of nurses. No comfort that wealth 
could purchase, no contrivance that 
womanly ingenuity, stimulated by 
womanly compassion, could devise 
was wanting in his sick-room. He 
requited her kindness by a fatherly 
affection, which was delicately tinged 
by a gallantry as pure in sentiment 
as it was oftentimes awkward in ex- 
pression. 

The attention of his hostess was 
even carried to his dress. He was 
slovenly to excess, usually wearing 
an old brown coat with metal but- 
tons, a shirt that ought to have been 
at wash, his knee bands loose, his 
black worsted stockings ‘‘ill drawn 
up,’’ his feet in unbuckled shoes, 
and a little, shriveled, unpowdered 
wig much too small for his head. 
Mrs. Thrale wisely provided some 
fine additions to his wardrobe, which 
were kept at the hall. When there 
was to be a dinner party or anything 
of the sort, a servant was stationed 
in the hall, and as the doctor passed 
from the library to the dining-room 
his old brown wig was gravely lifted 
from his head and replaced with a 
fresh one, the old wig being laid on 
his dressing-room table for use on 
the following day. What a change 
such a life must have been to a man 
who had been accustomed to dine 
and sup in a tavern; whose home 
was either a dull lodging in the Tem- 
ple or his dingy house in Bolt court ; 
who was in the habit of staying out 
till two o’clock every morning, and 


coming down the next day un- 
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brushed, unwashed, perhaps unfed, 
and always sick at heart and ill at 
ease. 

All the literary lions of the age 
were visitors one time or another at 
the Thrales. Mrs. Thrale was al- 
ways on the watch for new celebri- 
ties, and pounced upon them as a 
cat would on a mouse, with the same 
feline facility but not with the car- 
niverous intent. She was a short, 
plump little woman, very brisk in 
her manners, pretty and vivacious. 
Mr. Thrale was a tall man, with 
rather a stately carriage, and the 
manners 


and tastes of the old-fash- 


ioned English squire. He had an 
income of about ten thousand pounds 
a year, so they could afford to be 
generous. They entertained ele- 
gantly but without ostentation. Mrs. 
Thrale, who was one of those clever, 
engaging, pert, vain women who are 
perpetually doing and saying some- 
thing that is not exactly right, but 
who, do or say what they may, are 
always agreeable, was a charming 
hostess. 

And her house was full of agree- 
able persons. Besides the great 
Samuel in scratch wig and single- 
breasted coat, there at many a din- 
ner or evening party could have been 
seen David Garrick, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, and Sheridan. Two 
women, famous in their day and 
generation, and not forgotten now, 


were also guests at Stratham, namely, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, celebrated 
for her wonderful powers of conver- 
sation and her superb entertainment 
at Portman square, and Frances Bur- 
ney, ‘‘Little Burney,’’ afterward 
Madame d’Atblay, who poured John- 
son's tea for him at the table, and 
was the recipient of his almost ful- 
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some compliments. These were the 


figures of that famous group whose 


shades haunt the now antiquated 
house which once rang with their 


repartees or resounded to their sober 
arguments. 

The mode of life at Stratham was 
typical of the period. The 
strolled about the grounds, or read 


guests 


in the library, as they preferred, un- 


til the ten o'clock breakfast. At 
three or four o'clock they all reas- 
sembled for the afternoon dinner 


round the hospitable board, where 
the excellent claret, and still better 
beer of the worthy brewer, warmed 
even Johnson’s soul, who, as Horace 
Walpole quaintly said, ‘‘ was good- 
natured at bottom, but ill-natured at 
top.’ After the 


came tea in the parlor, Dr. Johnson 


sumptuous repast 
usually drinking nine or ten cups. 


Supper was served in the dining 
room at ten or eleven, and this was 
really the most social and _ brilliant 
the the old 
philosopher was at his best. Mrs. 


Thrale was queen of this symposium, 


meal of day. Here 


Johnson was the king. 
We can fancy him sitting there by 
and 


Miss Burney's chair, opposite 


his graceful hostess, broad-shoul- 
dered, ungainly, his unfortunate vis- 
age seamed and disfigured with the 
scrofula—that fearful disease, which, 
as an infant, put out to nurse, he had 
contracted, and which good Queen 
Anne, in her diamond stomacher and 
long black hood, unconscious, as she 
stretched round arm, on 


whose head her fair hand rested and 


out her 

had failed to cure—uttering his short, 

weighty, and pointed sentences with 

a power of voice and an energy of 

emphasis, of which the effect was 

rather increased than diminished by 
xxvi—23 
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the rollings of his huge form, and 
the asthmatic gasping and puffings 
in which his bursts of eloquence gen- 
erally ended. 

To predominate over such society 
was not easy, yet Johnson was the 
autocrat there. He had an opinion 
on every subject, and his conversa- 
tion was worthy of record whether 
he tilted on light topics with Mrs. 
Thrale or Little Burney, or discussed 
art with Reynolds, political economy 
with Thrale, or the 
Junius’’ with Burke. 


‘Letters of 


His colloquial talents were, indeed, 
of the highest order. He had great 
common sense, quick discernment, 
humor, immense knowledge of litera- 
ture, and of life, and an infinite store 
In his talk he 


threw away his pompous trisyllables, 


of curious anecdotes. 


and his style was simple, easy, and 
vigorous. He reminds one of Frank- 
lin, who, like him, loved to fold his 
legs and have his talk out. 
of his 


In spite 
sometimes savage autocracy 
and his total want of tact, Johnson 
does not seem to have ever angered 
any of his friends. 

Sometimes the company was as- 
tounded by a profound silence on the 
part of the learned egoist, when any- 
thing offended him. But Mrs. Thrale 
was always equal to the emergency. 
In all these scenes she appeared to 
the utmost advantage, gracious, well- 
bred, and with what is an attribute 
of good breeding sometimes ignored, 
a forgetfulness of self, that was won- 
derful in a pretty, flattered, and tal- 
ented woman. 

For a number of years Stratham 
preserved its charming aspect of hos- 
pitality and social superiority. Oc- 
casionally all the party used to go 


into London together, meeting soon 
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for a conversazione at Mrs. 
Thrale’s grand town house at Gros- 
venor square. 


after 


Mrs. Thrale, accomp- 
lished, still young and fascinating, 
was received at court, and had a 
court dress woven from a pattern of 


Owghee manufacture, brought by 
Captain Burney, Fanny’s_ brother, 
from the island. It was trimmed 


with gold ‘‘to the tune of sixty-five 
pounds,” and was the source of much 
comment among the ladies in fashion- 
able society in that day. 


In April, 1781, Mr. Thrale sud- 
denly died, and Mrs. Thrale was 
left an opulent widow of forty. 


Two years afterwards she married 
an Italian named Piozzi. 


This marriage offended many of her 


musician 
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old friends, and 


most hurt of all. 


Dr. Johnson was 
October 6, 1782, 
he took his last leave of Stratham. 
Mrs. Thrale did not ask him to re- 


turn. She subsequently went to 
Italy among her husband’s family. 

While spending a merry Christ- 
mas at Milan, in gay little music 
and dancing parties, she learned 
that the great man, whose name is 
so closely associated with hers, had 
died almost two weeks before. She 
outlived him by almost forty years, 
dying when over eighty. Her best 
claim to literarv remembrance lies 
in her published recollections of Dr. 


Johnson and his letters to her, 
which she issued at intervals after 
his death 
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By Fred 


HE first impression made by 
the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado upon the mind of one 
whose previous mountain ex- 
periences have been among the White 
Hills of New Hampshire is one of 
disappointment. Partially by natural 
causes, but still more by the unwise 
hands of men, the mountain sides 
have been stripped of their garments 
of foliage. All is barren and deso- 
late. The geology of the mountains 
is painfully evident. It is as if one 
were examining a skeleton—wonder- 
ful, indeed, in its mechanism, grace- 
ful, perhaps, in its outlines, and yet 
only a skeleton. 

This feeling naturally becomes less 
vivid as acquaintance with the scenery 
becomes more intimate, but the fact 
represents still the essential differ- 
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ence between the mountain scenery 
of the two states. To eyes accus- 
tomed to the forest-clad slopes of the 
White Mountains the almost total 
absence of vegetation can never cease 
to excite surprise. 

The lack of water is another strik- 
ing contrast. Through the cajons 
mountain torrents flow, but their vol- 
ume shrinks enormously during the 
summer, and they are largely fed by 
the snows upon the higher ranges, 
the rainfall upon the eastern slopes 
being exceedingly small. Artificial 
irrigation is compulsory upon all who 
would raise crops of any kind, or 
even maintain a green plot before 
their homes. 

The larger streams are dignified by 
the name of river; all other streams 


are known in the vernacular as 
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‘cricks.’’ Every river or ‘‘ crick’’ 
has its own cahon, whether it be a 
deep, swift-running stream in the 
depths of the mountains, or a tiny 
rill that flows across the plain for a 
few brief hours. 

Even the smallest of these streams 
ploughs for itself a deep furrow in 
the soil, with steep, almost perpen- 
dicular banks, deeply furrowed by 
still smaller streamlets that trickle 
down the sides. 


Anything approach- 
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and you have created another Caion 
of the Colorado, another Royal gorge. 

One of the most picturesque of Colo- 
rado’s many cafons, that of Clear 
creek, is within a very few hours’ 
ride from Denver, and is traversed by 
a narrow gauge railway, the con- 
struction of which presented many 
dificult feats of engineering, which 
are in themselves worthy of much 
sacrifice to see. 

Clear creek is a typical mountain 





ing a sloping river bank is almost 
unknown. 
where the 


In two or three places 
river flows 
through beds of sand, I saw such 
banks, but they were well out from 
the mountains. 


Arkansas 


The whole phenomena of the mighti- 
est canon of the Rockies can be stud- 
ied in the bed of one of these transient 
brooks. The same power is at work 
in each, but here it carves in clay in- 
stead of in rock, and its task is sooner 
done. Magnify the winding bed of this 
streamlet, restore the flowing water, 


stream, clear, perhaps, in its upper 
courses, but clay-colored and muddy 
in its passage through the cajon. 
The creek has its source high up on 
the slopes of the Snowy range, and is 
one of the tributaries of the South 
Platte river. From its bed and sur- 
rounding mountains have been ex- 
tracted millions of dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver, and the district still 
is a large producer of precious met- 
als, although the more recent discov- 
eries in the Cripple Creek district 
have overshadowed it. 
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We left Denver early one October 
morning, in an open observation car, 
bound for Silver Plume Clear 
Creek cafon and ‘‘the loop.” The 
railroad rises almost exactly 4,000 
feet in the fifty-four miles between 
its termini, the station at Silver 
Plume being 9,176 feet above the 
sea level. 

For several miles out from Denver 
the country is quite level. Around 
Arvada, below the mouth of the 


via 
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color amid the general dull brown of 
fields and rocks. Earlier in the sea- 
son, when the famous Colorado flow- 
ers are in blossom, the alfalfa may 
be less striking. 

Soon after passing the outer moun- 
tain wall, but before entering the 
cahon proper, the train halted at the 
town of Golden, once a mining camp, 
now a prosperous, well-built city, 
with pleasant houses on the hillsides, 
large brick factories in the valley, 





canon, trees of considerable 
size, a sight as welcome as it 
rare. 


were 
was 
This town is well and thor- 
oughly irrigated, as was evidenced 
not only by the trees, but by the 
large and vigorous berry orchards 
and fields of deep-green alfalfa. We 
were told that one of these alfalfa 
fields was then its fourth 
crop of the season. 

These patches of alfalfa, which are 
to be seen wherever irrigation is pos- 
sible, gave to the landscape, as we 
saw it, its only touches of briglit 


bearing 


and rows of straight, stiff Lombardy 
poplars across the creek. 

From Golden onward the railway 
and the creek fill the floor of the 
canon, winding together around al- 
most impossible curves. where the 
entire train, including even a portion 
of the very car in which we were 
seated, was visible before us. Occa- 
sionally the creek is crossed in search 
of a more secure foothold for the nar- 
row track, and in many places the 
steep, rocky face of the mountain has 


been removed to afford passage for the 
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train. In at least one place the moun- 
tain side threateningly overhangs the 
track, and everywhere it is so pre- 
cipitous that constant watchfulness 
the part of the 
track inspectors, to prevent accidents 
through the fall of some of the boul- 


is necessary on 


ders that strew the steep slopes in 
such profusion with apparent inse- 
curity. 
As the 
forests there is nothing to stay the 


mountains are bare of 
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above a pair of Rocky Mountain blue 
jays were hopping unconcerned. 

Just above Elk creek a man was 
busily washing sand taken from the 
bed of Clear creek, in search of gold 
dust. Time was when this occupa- 
tion was profitable, but it is so no 
longer. The worker probably earned 
scarcely living wages. The wooden 
basins and flumes, wherein placer 
mining was formerly conducted on 
an extensive scale, are located in 





that 


believe 


course of a_ boulder may be 
there 


is a law in Colorado prohibiting the 


started downward. I 
pushing or throwing of a stone or 


rock down any mountain side, on 
the 
Such is the vigilance of the railroad 
authorities, that the first 


accident has still to be recorded. 


account of danger to miners. 


however, 


At Elk creek, our car stopped op- 
posite a rude hut hanging on the 
rocky mountain wall above us. Be- 
side the door a cat was leisurely 
washing its face, while over the rocks 


and beside the creek bed near Ros- 
Here the entire creek was once 

into artificial channels by 
gold seekers. 


coe. 


turned 


Near this place the cafon broadens 
for a few miles, giving opportunity 
for limited agricultural endeavor. 
Here clematis trailed its feathery 
clusters over the rocks. 

At Forks creek, twenty-nine miles 
from Denver, and 6,880 feet above 
the sea, connection is made with a 
branch to Central City, a metropolis 
of the mining district. The little 
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wooden station at Forks creek, built 
upon stilts over the bank of the 
creek, contains a dining-room, and 
its outer walls were generously pla- 
carded with notices of tempting 
luncheons put up for travelers. Our 
experience with Colorado railway 
dining-rooms was uniformly pleas- 
ant. However mean 
place the building might be, the 
food was excellent. Poultry was al- 
ways prominent on the bills of fare, 


and common- 
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was being driven back by the loco- 
motive. 

There was no other road for the 
poor animal but the railway track. 
He could not climb the steep wall 
on one side, and to try to descend 
the precipice on the other would be 
suicidal, so he trotted back as lei- 
surely as possible under the circum- 
stances until he reached a safe foot- 
ing at one side. High on the barren 
mountain side a herd of goats were 





and the Forks creek luncheons were 
constructed around 
for each person. 
The shrill whistling of the loco- 
motive, accompanied by a marked 
diminution in the speed of the train, 
indicated some obstruction ahead. 
For half a mile above Forks creek 
we continued thus, but the sharp 
curves shut out any view of the track 
before us. At last, in a straighter 
section, we saw the cause of the 
trouble in a little gray burro that 
had wandered down the track, and 


half a chicken 


pasturing, so far that 
looked like mere specks. 


Idaho 


away they 


Springs is a_ well-known 
health 
the car window, at least, it was strik- 
ingly unlike a typical New Hamp- 
shire resort. Situated at the bottom 
of a huge bowl of rock, the sides of 
which are but sparsely clothed, the 


summer and resort. From 


town streets are shaded with trees 
encouraged to grow by the nearness 
of the creek and by 
Among the generally small and plain 


wooden buildings were some more 


irrigation. 
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ambitious structures, probably hotels. 
The place relies upon the purity of 
the air and the medicinal value of 
its mineral waters, rather than upon 
its scenic beauty, although if one 
can forget the the 
mountain contours, the strange rock 
figures will be found endued with a 
beauty peculiar to themselves. 


barrenness of 


A pale line zigzagging along the 
mountain sides almost at their sum- 
mits marks the highest wagon road 
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tion to architectural effect possible. 
For the most part they are simply 
four walls with partitions, and they 
are huddled together on narrow, un- 
kept streets. 

From Georgetown to Silver Plume, 
a smaller and still newer mining 
town, the greatest engineering diffi- 
culties have been overcome by the 
railway builders. 
between the 


The wagon road 
two towns is about a 
mile and a quarter long, while the 





in the 
giving mines and 
overlooking what must be a magnifi- 
cent mountain landscape. About the 
loneliest thing we saw was a tiny 
cemetery the creek on the 
bare ledges, an object of utter deso- 
lation. 


state, a rough trail indeed, 
access to hidden 


acToss 


Georgetown, fifty miles from Den- 
ver, is a busy mining town of 1,800 


inhabitants. Like all these moun- 
tain towns, the newness has not 
rubbed off. The houses appear to 
have been put together with the 


greatest haste, and the least atten- 


distance by railroad is four miles. 
The track makes 
steep grades, 


great curves on 

then counter- 
marches and crosses itself on a thin 
trestle 


and 


roadbed 
below, thus making a complete loop. 
Over the slopes round about Silver 


” 


110 feet above the 


Plume are scattered many ‘‘ dumps 
from gold and silver mines. These 
heaps of broken, whitish rock stand 
out like excrescences from the moun- 
tain sides. After leaving the train 
at Silver Plume we started, in com- 
pany with a number of other ‘‘ ten- 
derfeet,’’ for the nearest heap, the 
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first dump of the Diamond Tunnel 
mine. 

The climb thither, though short, 
was extremely arduous, owing, in 
part, to the steepness of the road, 
and, in part, to the rarity of the at- 
mosphere, for we were 9,200 
above the sea. At the tunnel portal 
we were armed with 
made from lard pails—** buckets,”’ 
as they are called in Colorado—and 
tallow candles. 


feet 


rude lanterns 


By these flickering 
lights we made our way 1,600 feet 
into the mine, seeing the different 
lodes and pockets, from one of which 
$3,000,000 had been dug in years 
gone by, but which had been so 
thoroughly worked that the damp 
walls betrayed scarcely a glimmer of 
precious metal. 

The present workings of the mine 
are located 6,000 feet farther into 
the mountain’s heart, and the ore is 
brought out through the tunnel in 
small cars, running on a railway of 
extremely narrow gauge, and drawn 
by burros. 

For the sake of novelty we decided 
to walk back to Georgetown by the 
wagon road, but on the score of com- 
fort the walk was not comparable to 


the ride in the train, neither were 
the views, as a whole, as interest- 
ing. The roadway was covered 


many inches deep with fine gray 
dust, notwithstanding that a vigor- 
ous young gale was tearing the dust 
from the road and bearing it away in 
clouds. After rounding the moun- 


tain face well above the valley, the 
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road suddenly plunged into George- 
town. When first caught a 
glimpse of the town it was almost 
immediately below 


we 


us, its closely 
built houses completely filling the 
narrow canon. 

We our way through the 
town streets,—given over chiefly to 
burros and children 


made 


passing several 
‘‘hotels,’’ one, if I remember aright, 
being the ‘‘ Hotel de Paris,’’ a name 
which struck us as particularly in- 
congruous, as the edifice was by no 
means imposing, even though adorned 
with a gorgeously gilded sign. 

By the railway station we sat down 
on some rocks and ate our luncheon, 
while a young girl stood near at 
watched us 

or the 
could not determine, 
but we evidently furnished her with 
a fascinating, though brief, enter- 
tainment. 


hand and 
W hether 
stranger 


openly. 


we food were 


we 


The sun had been shining fainter 
and fainter throughout the day, and 
as the train backed to the George- 


town station the western sky was 
dark with clouds, braced against 
the high summits of the snowy 
range. 


Scattered snow-flakes began to fall, 
and there was every indication of a 
heavy snowfall, but the train proved 
fleeter than the storm, and we left the 
dark clouds tangled among the higher 
peaks, while we ran swiftly down the 
canhen into the country, and 
found ourselves all too soon again be- 
fore the union station in Denver. 


open 

















THE KNOT OF ARMY BLUE. 
By Adelbert Clark. 


The sky was thick for many a mile 
With fire and rolling smoke, 

From where the guns poured forth their flame 
When war in thunder broke. 

The trampled ground was red with blood 
And shot in wild storms flew, 

But through it all the captain wore 
A knot of army blue. 


Amid the moans of wounded men 
And many a rebel’s cry, 

A picture of his love at home, 
Reflected on the sky. 

The garden with its scarlet blooms 
Ablaze with morning dew, 

When on his manly breast she pinned 
A knot of army blue. 


gut when the night its darkning veil 
Of shadows, close had drawn, 

The brave young captain’s stainless soul 
In Paradise was born. 

They found him by a cannon’s wheel, 
His heart pierced through and through, 

And close beside him on the ground, 
They found the knot of blue. 


Home, from across the deep blue sea 
From Philippines it came, 

Within a box of rarest flow’rs, 
Which bore the maiden’s name. 

Each tiny flower seemed to breath— 
‘* Thy lover, dear, was true, 

And while he fought, he bravely wore 
The knot of army blue.”’ 


Sweet maid, she sleeps in peace to-night 
3eneath the churchyard’s mold ; 

The mellow moonlight spread its rays 
On starry flowers of gold, 

While on the pulseless breast below 
Hid from the sun and dew, 

There lies the gift she gave her love 
The knot of army blue. 











BRIG.-GEN,. JASON 1 


TOLLES. 


Of the notables of the month, New 
Hampshire's quota will be found in 
attendance upon the annual encamp- 
ment of the National Guard, held 
in Concord the present month. At 
the head of the list, in command of 
the First brigade, N.H.N.G., stands 
the ever genial and popular Jason E. 
Tolles, of 
military life by enlisting as a private 
in Co. F, 
October 16, 


Nashua, who began his 


of the Second regiment, 
1877. He was corporal 


in May, 1878; sergeant in 1879 


captain of the company in 1881; be- 
came adjutant of the 
July, 1884; lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1889; and was colonel 


regiment in 
major in 1885; 


of the regiment from 1894 to 1899, 
when, on February 28, he was com- 
missioned brigadier-general of the 
First brigade. 

Asa civilian he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of education of the 
city of Nashua for thirteen years, 
and is now serving his second term 


as mayor of that city. 


LIEUT.-COL. CHARLES W. HOWARD. 


Assistant Adjutant-General, Brigade Staff. 
Howard was 
born in Nashua and was graduated 
from the High school of that city. 


His military career began in 1891, 


Lieutenant - Colonel 


when, on March 17, he enlisted as 
private in Co. K, Second regiment, 
N. H. N.G. He was promoted to 
second lieutenant, March 18, 1891; 
first lieutenant, February 25, 1892, 
resigned March 24, 1893; adjutant 





of the Second September 13, 1894, on 
staff of Colonel Tolles, and received 
his present commission on the bri- 
gade staff this year. 


MAJOR PAUL F. BABBIDGE. 
Assistant Inspector-General, 


Major Babbidge began his military 
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Major Pau 


F. Babbidge 


life in Maine by enlisting in the First 
regiment of volunteers, December 1, 
1872, and served four years as private, 
corporal, and sergeant. On the roth 
of December, 1888, he enlisted in 
Co. H, Second regiment, N. H. N. G. 
He was made sergeant, December 25, 
1889; color sergeant, April, 1890; 
first sergeant, October 20, 1890; sec- 
ond lieutenant, June 8, 1892; first 
lieutenant April 18, 1894; captain, 
May 31, 1895. On May 11, 1898, 
Captain Babbidge and his company 
were mustered into the United States 
service, and left Concord for the 
South, May 17, as a part of the New 
Hampshire regiment for the Spanish 
War. On June 11 he was detached 
from the service and ordered North 
on recruiting service, and was sta- 
tioned at Manchester until July 14, 
when he rejoined his regiment and 
was mustered out October 31. He 
was appointed assistant inspector- 
general, March, 1899, on the staff of 
General Tolles. 


HAMPSHIRE 





PEOPLE. 
CAPTAIN CHARLES B. BODWELL. 


Brigade Quartermaster. 


Captain Bodwell began his military 
experience in the cadets of the High 
school at Manchester, of which he 
was at one time captain. He was 
also a member of the old Manchester 





Captain Charles B. Bodwe 
cadets. In 1894 he was appointed 
brigade quartermaster-sergeant on 
the staff of General Lane, and in 


January, 1898, was commissioned 
brigade quartermaster on the same 
staff; April, 1899, he was commis- 
sioned brigade quartermaster on the 
staff of General In June, 
1898, he received a civic appoint- 
ment as property clerk for the assist- 
ant quartermaster of Chickamauga 
Park, Ga.; in July, was transferred 
to the First army corps, with Maj.- 
Gen. John R. Brooke, for the expe- 
dition to Puerto Rico, where he was 
taken sick with typhoid fever, and 
returned to the states on the hospital 
boat Relief. He was doorkeeper of 


Tolles. 
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the senate at the last session of the 
New Hampshire legislature. 


MAJOR FRANK L. KIMBALL. 
Brigade Inspector of Rifle Practice. 
Frank I. Kimball was born in 


Nashua, April 13, 1857. He re- 
ceived his education in the common 
schools of that city, being graduated 
from the High school in 1874. In 
1881 he enlisted in Co. 
regiment, N. H. N.G. He received 
his discharge in July, 1884. 


F, Second 


Three 
years later he was appointed quarter- 
master-sergeant of the Second regi- 


ment by Colonel Copp; was commis 











sioned captain and aide-de- camp in 
1889; major and brigade inspector 
of rifle practice in 1893, to which po- 
sition he has since been twice com- 
missioned. He inaugurated and had 
charge of the first state rifle competi- 
tion in New Hampshire in 1893. 
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Major Kimball has served four 
years in the city government of 


Nashua, two years in the council, 
and two years as alderman. 


CAPTAIN R. EMMETT WALSH. 


Capt. R. Emmett Walsh, aide-de- 
camp on the staff of General Tolles, 
was born in Manchester in 
He was educated and 
made his home there. 


1873. 

has always 
He is a phar- 
by profession. Mr. Walsh 
was appointed hospital steward of 
the First regiment, N. H. N. G., on 
Colonel Scott's staff, in April, 1896. 
In this capacity his services were 
marked by 


macist 


and attentive 
work, which was also noted in his 
new position of inspector of rifle 
practice, with rank of first lieutenant, 
to which he 


careful 


was commissioned in 
1897. As inspector he showed 
marked ability and much interest 


in military affairs and won the good 





Captain R. Emr 


ett Walsh 
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will and commendation of his supe- 
riors. His selection by General Tolles 
to serve upon his staff gave general 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Walsh is now serving his third 
term on Manchester's board of edu 
cation, and takes 
school work. 


much interest in 


He is a member of 
the sub-committee on High school, 
and is 


committee on music. 


chairman of the important 


MAJOR JOHN F. EGAN. 


Major John F. Egan was born in 
He 


First regiment, 


Manchester, December 25, 1873. 
Co. k, 
June 8, 1892; 


enlisted in 
was promoted to cor- 
1892; 


poral November 6, promoted 


to sergeant April 10, 1893; commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in Co. K, De- 
cember 29, 1893, and captain, Feb- 


ruary 25, 1895. Captain Egan was 
elected major of the First regiment, 
February 11, 1898, and commissioned 


major April 13, 1898. 
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Major Egan is a loom fixer in the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. under 
Overseer Charles D. Sumner. 


A. GALE STRAW, M. D. 
Surgeon, First Regiment 
Dr. A. Gale Straw was born Feb 
ruary 9g, 1864, at Manchester; edu 


cated at the public schools ; 
ated 
1557, 


gradu- 
at Dartmouth college, A. B. 
and A. M. 1890; 
ated at Harvard Medical 
I5g0 ; 


was gradu- 
school in 
has practised at Manchester 
since; has been 


ever secretary ol 


board of United States pension sur 





geons since 1893, and is still a mem- 
ber; was commissioned assistant sur- 
geon Amoskeag Veterans February 
22, 1894, and surgeon First regiment, 
N..N.G., 
a member of the staff of the 


since March, 1895; is 
Elliot 
hospital, Manchester, and also of the 
board of common council. 














NEW 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. DYER. 


Assistant Surgeon, First Regiment 


Capt. William H. Dyer was born 


in Portland, Me., March 17, 1869. 
Graduated from Portland High 
school in 188g; special course in 


physical culture at Harvard college, 


1889; instructor at Phillips-Exeter 





until 
Medical 
Maine, and graduated June, 
While was in- 
structor in physical culture in the 
Portland Turnverein Portland 
Athletic Club; surgeon at 
Maine General hospital from July, 
until 


academy, 158389 


July, 1891. 


Entered the school of 
IS94. 
studying medicine 
and 


house 


1894, August, 1895;  prac- 
tised medicine in Connecticut for a 
time. 


He came to Dover, in September, 
1897, commission 
the 


on May 3, 


and received his 


as assistant surgeon for First 
regiment, N. H. N. G., 


I 898. 
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PEOPLE. 





EDWIN 0, UPHAM. 
C nel. S nd Re prent 
Colonel Upham was born in Mel- 


rose, Mass., May 6, 1859. He moved 
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to New Hampshire in 1877, and the 
following year enlisted in Co. G, Sec- 
ond regiment, upon its organization, 
April 17. His promotion was steady, 
being corporal in 1883, sergeant in 
1884, first sergeant in 1885; received 
his commission as second lieutenant 


in February, 1889; first lieuten- 
ant in August, 1889; captain in 
1890; major in 1894; lieutenant- 


colonel in January, 1899; and was 
commissioned as colonel of his regi- 
ment March 21, 1899. 

He is treasurer of the Keene Glue 
Company, a corporation which he 
was instrumental in organizing in 
1883. 


JOHN C. 


PARKER, M. D. 


Assistant Surgeon, Sec 


md Reviment 


Dr. John C. Parker was born in 


Lebanon, Me., in 1864; graduated 


from Francestown academy, Frances- 
town, in 1882, 
S86 


and from Bowdoin 


college in 1886; principal of Kenne 
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bunk High school, Kennebunk, Me., 
three years; tutor in biology at Bow- 
doin college, two years; graduate 
of Bowdoin College Medical school 
in 1891; surgeon to Bowdoin College 
Labrador expedition during the sum- 
mer of 1891; practitioner of medicine 
in Farmington since December, 1892; 
member of school board, and recently 
appointed coroner of Strafford coun- 
ty ; assistant-surgeon of Second regi- 


ment, N. H. N. G., since 1896. 


REV. HENRY BERNARD SMITH. 


Chaplain of the Second Regiment 


Chaplain Smith was born in Mari- 


etta, Ohio, February 16, 1848. He 
graduated from Marietta college, 
June 29, 1870, studying theology 


with a private instructor during his 
He was ordained 
to the work of the Christian ministry 
November 27, 


He has had settlements 


collegiate course. 


1870, and immediately 
came East. 
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in Lockport, N. Y Stoughton, 
Mass., Nashua, N. H., and at pres- 
ent has charge of a church in Troy, 
N. Y. 
cessful pastorate was over the Uni- 
versalist 


His longest and most suc- 


this 
pastorate extending through thirteen 


church in Nashua, 
He is still a resident of New 
Hampshire, and expects to make the 
old Granite 
home. 


years. 


state his permanent 
He received his commission 
as chaplain of the Second regiment, 
N. H. N. G., 


has served in that capacity continu- 


in August, 1889, and 


ously since, having been reappointed 
for the third time by Col. E. O. Up- 
ham. He is the ranking chaplain in 


the service, and among the ranking 


captains. He is deeply interested in 
the National Guard, and fills his 
position with fidelity and ability. 


Mr. Smith stands high in Masonic 
circles, having attained the distin- 
guished honor of the 33d. 


EDMUND TETLEY. 

Colonel, Third Reg 
Colonel Tetley is an Englishman. 
3radford, Yorkshire 
1842. At 
the age of twelve he came with his 
parents to this country. 


He was born in 
county, Eng., October 26, 


When nine- 
the 
United States Marine Corps at Ports- 


teen years old he enlisted in 
mouth, and served under Farragut 
during the War of the 


In 1873 he went to Laconia and en- 


Rebellion. 
gaged in the manufacture of paper 
boxes, and is now conducting a suc- 
cessful business in that line. He 
the Third regiment, 
N. H. N. G., and was first lieutenant 
of Co. K, captain, 
July 30, 1881, resigned in 1884, and 
was again captain of Co. K, in 1892. 
xxvi—24 


soon entered 


May 5, 1879; 
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He went with the First New Hamp- 


shire volunteers to Chickamauga, 
commissioned lieutenant- 


colonel of the same June 20, 1898. 


and was 
When the First was mustered out at 
the close of the war he was commis- 
Colonel 
Tetley has filled many political posi- 


sioned colonel of the Third. 


tions, and is at present mayor of 
Laconia. 


WILLIAM TUTHERLY. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Third Regiment. 
William Tutherly was born in 

Claremont, June 3, 1866.. He was 


educated in the public and High 
schools of Claremont, the University 
of Vermont, and the Boston Univer- 
sity Law school. During the years 
of 1887-’88, he was a cadet in the 
United States Military academy at 
West Point, leaving on account of 
injuries received at that institution. 
He became a member of the New 
Hampshire bar in 1892, and in 1893, 
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removed to Concord where he is en- 
gaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. In May, 1889, he was commis- 
sioned paymaster of the Third regi- 
ment, N. H. N. G., 
Col. True Sanborn, remaining with 
the Third until May 7, 1898, when 


on the staff of 


he was commissioned major in the 


December, 1878, to January 1, 1892. 
In December, 1894, we find him com 
missioned captain of Co. D, Third, 
ae: eI Oe 


served until promoted to the rank of 


in which position he 


major on March 7, 1899. During 
the Spanish War he was with the 


First New Hampshire volunteers as 





New 


After a long illness from fever and 


First Hampshire volunteers. 
malaria, contracted in the unhealth- 
ful camp 


turned to 


at Chickamauga, he re- 
and 
commission as lieutenant-colonel of 
the Third, March 7, 


Concord received his 


1599. 


JULIUS C. TIMSON. 


Vajor, Third Regi 


mient, 


Major Timson was born in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., April 19, 1860, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his na- 
tive city. He served in the First regi- 
ment, Vermont National Guard, from 


captain of Co. D, and remained in 
service until the regiment was mus- 
tered out at the close of the war. 
Major Timson is a member of most 
of the secret societies of this vicinity 
and is a prosperous business man of 
Claremont, where he conducts a gen- 
eral insurance and real estate office. 


FRANK W. 


RUSSELL. 


Vajor, Th 


12 R gintent 


Frank W. Russell is a native of 
New Hampshire, being born at Ply- 
mouth June 22, 1847. He 


cadet in the United States military 


was a 
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academy at West Point, N. Y., from 
June 10, 1864, to June 15, 1868, at 
which time he was commissioned 
second lieutenant of the Sixth United 
States cavalry. He remained in the 
service four years, resigning June 10, 
1872. Onthe 28th of May, 1884, he 


was commissioned captain and aide- 
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FIRST LIEUT. GEO. D. WALDRON. 
Adjutani, Third Regiment. 
Adjutant Waldron was born in 


Concord, August 24, 1871, and has 


always lived in his native city, gain- 
ing his first taste of military drill in 
High 


the Concord School cadets. 





M. 


promoted to be 


de-camp on the staff of Gen. D. 
White, 
major and assistant inspector. general 


He 


Guard 


and was 


December I1, 
from the National 


1885. resigned 
May 20, 
1889, but again became a member of 
New Hampshire's militia as first lieu- 
tenant of the Third infantry, April 
29, 1898; captain, May 3, 1898; was 
commissioned into the service of the 
United States to the Spanish War as 
captain, May 
a major June 20, 1898 ; 


1898 ; commissioned 
was mustered 
out November 1, 


1898; appointed 


major Third infantry, March 7, 1899. 
Major Russell has never held any 


civic office. 


He was instrumental in the forma- 
tion of Co. E, in Concord, and upon 
its organization April 14, 1891, was 
He 
has been adjutant of his regiment 
since May 16, 


commissioned its first lieutenant. 
1893; was mustered 
into the service of the United States 
with the First New Hampshire vol- 
unteers, and served at Chickamauga 
with them until July 25, when he 
was honorably When 
mustered out he re- 
sumed his position as adjutant of the 
Third. 

In civic life he is freight agent of 
the Boston & Maine railroad at Con- 
cord. 


discharged. 
the First was 
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LIEUTENANT HARLEY B. ROBY. 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, Third Regiment 


Lieutenant Roby was born in Con- 
cord, December 13, 1867, and ob- 
tained his education in the public 
schools of that city. For six years 
after leaving school he was connected 
with the banking house of E. H. 
Rollins & Son, and during the last 
half of this time he was a member of 
the firm. He then severed his con- 
nection with that firm and engaged 
in the banking business upon his 
own account, and has_ achieved 
marked success. 

His first military appointment was 
upon the non-commissioned staff, 
First Brigade, N. H. N. G., as ser- 
geant-major, May 14, 1886; on Sep- 
tember 16, 1889, he was made first 
lieutenant of Co. C, Third regiment ; 
resigned December 26, 18go. 

His present commission upon the 
Brigade staff bears date of May 13, 
1896. 


LIEUT. EDWARD W. RICHARDSON, 
Ouartermaster, Third Regiment. 


Quartermaster Richardson was 
graduated from the Concord High 
school with the class of ’89. He is 
an enthusiastic militiaman, having 





served through the various non-com- 
missioned positions with steady pro- 
motions since his enlistment. He 
went with the boys to Chickamauga, 
and served faithfully through that 
trying time to the end of the war. 
Upon his return he was commis- 
sioned as above February 24, 1899. 


CAPTAIN GEO. H. PARKER. 
Assistant Surgeon, Third Regiment 


Dr. Parker was born in Wells 
River, Vt., September 26, 1873, and 
fitted for college at St. Johnsbury 
academy. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth Medical college Novem- 





TT 
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ber 20, 1894. While living in Han- 


over Dr. Parker served six months 
as junior house officer, and six 
months as senior house officer of 


the Mary Hitchcock Memorial hos- 
pital. He has practised in Concord 
and is a 
member of the New Hampshire Med- 


since September 1, 1895. 
ical society, and secretary of the Cen- 
ter District Medical The 


doctor is assistant on the staff of the 


society. 


Margaret Pillsbury General hospital 
at Concord. His present 
N. H. N. G. 
April 29, 1899. 


e 


commis- 


sion in the was issued 






CAPTAIN 


GEORGE H. 


COLBY. 
Paymaster, Third R ment 


. 
George H. Colby was born in Pem- 


broke in 1841. He was graduated 
from the Manchester High school in 


1859, and was chief clerk in the Man- 
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chester post-office from April, 1861- 
63, when, in October, he joined the 
Army of the James as civilian clerk 
in the quartermaster’s department, 
serving until his discharge in 1865. 
He has been in railroad service, on 


what is now the White Mountains 
division of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, from 1870 to the present 


time. 

He enlisted as a private in Co. E, 
Third regiment, N. H. N. G., April 
15, 1885; received his captain’s com- 
mission ten days later, and was mus- 
He was commis- 


tered out in 1890. 


sioned paymaster of the Third in 
1894; commissioned first leutenant 
in the First regiment, N. H. volun- 
teers for service in the Spanish War, 
May 


mental quartermaster. 


1898, and detailed as regi- 
He was pro- 
moted to captain June 28, 1898; was 
mustered out with the regiment, No- 
vember 1, 1898, and upon the same 
date resumed his position as paymas- 


ter of the Third. 














REV. 


FRANK IL. 


PHALEN. 
Chaplain, Third Regimen 


Chaplain Phalen was born in Wil- 
liamstown, N. Y., May 9, 1859; edu- 
cated in the common schools of New 
York institute, on 
the Hudson, Alfred university, and 


city, Newburg 
Meadville Theological school ; gradu- 
ated from the latter place with the 
class of 1886. His first parish was 
in Wilton, N. H., where he stayed 
until 1888, when he called to 
Vt. In 1892 he 
cepted the ministry of the 


Congregational 


was 
Brattleboro, ac- 
Second 
(Unitarian) society 
in Concord. elected 


chaplain of the house of representa- 


In 1897 he was 


tives in the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture; in 1898, commissioned chap- 


lain of the First New Hampshire 
volunteers for the Spanish War, and 
in 1899, chaplain of the Third regi- 
ment, N. H. N. G. He is general 
the New 
association. 


secretary of Hampshire 


Unitarian 
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MAJOR ALBERT F. RAY. 


One of the unnamed heroes of the 
War of the Rebellion, Major Ray, 
son of a sturdy New Hampshire far- 
mer, was born in Henniker, August 
25, 1843. On April 3, 1865, as senior 
officer in command of a detachment 


of men Massachu- 


Fourth 


from the 





setts cavalry, was ordered by Gen- 


eral Weitzel to enter Richmond; his 
first 


the 


order was to take command of 
fire department, and plant the 
of the nation over the capitol. 
Two bright, tasteful guidons of the 


Fourth 


flag 
Massachusetts cavalry were 
hoisted in place of the red cross of 
the Confederacy. “The living colors 
of the Union, our warrior’s banner, 
took its flight to meet the warrior’s 
soul.’’ 

Major Ray, residing at Haverhill, 
Mass., is the only officer now (June, 
1899) living, who was with the first 
company of Union soldiers to enter 


Richmond April 3, 1865. 
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Although Dr. Faunce was born in 
New 
Hampshire claims him for the reason 


Worcester, Mass., in 1859, 
that his school days were passed in 
Concord, where he was a member of 
the High school in the class of ’75. 
He then Brown university, 
and was graduated from that institu- 
tion in the class of ’8o 


entered 


He remained 
there as an instructor in mathematics 
for one year and then took a course 
in the Newton Theological seminary. 
He was ordained to the ministry in 


1884, and that 


same became 


year 





the State 


Springfield, 


pastor of Street Baptist 
Mass., the 
largest church of that denomination 


in the city. 


church in 


He resigned the pastor- 
ate in 1889 to accept a call from New 
York to fill the pulpit of the Fifth 
Avenue left vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Armitage. 


3aptist church, 
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Dr. Armitage was one of the giants 
of the Baptist denomination, and some 


of Dr. feared that 
the young minister had assumed too 


Faunce’s friends 


heavy a responsibility in undertak- 
ing to maintain the high standard set 
by his predecessor. But he speedily 
proved himself the right man in the 
right place, and under his guidance 
the 
prosperity. 


church has enjoyed continued 
As a preacher he is elo- 


quent and forcible. 


COL. 


Col. Frank C. Churchill of Leba- 
non, ex-chairman of the Republican 
State of the most 
popular and widely known men in 


FRANK C. CHURCHILL. 


committee, one 
the state, has been appointed by the 
secretary of the interior as a revenue 
inspector for the Indian Territory. 
This office is a under the 
interior department, with a fixed sal- 
ary, 


new one 


and an allowance for subsist- 


ence and _ traveling and 


expenses, 
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the department is fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of a gentleman 
whose long and varied experience in 


REFLECTIONS OF 


HHAT’S that you say? A 
marvelous invention? 


Well, yes, I do pride my 





self. I am somewhat of a 
marvel, but only for a time, however. 
Alas, like my nephew, the bicycle, I, 
too, must soon grow old and become 
look 
They 


aml as neces- 


quite commonplace. People 


upon me now as a luxury. 
do not seem to realize I 
sary for the relief of the poor equine 
race as the bicycle was for weary, 
trudging men. 

Yes, my dear old lady on the side- 
walk, I feel quite lonely here in Bos- 
you should go to New York to 
You silly 
Why do 


and shy so foolishly ? 


ton ; 
see me at my best. , young 


creature, you. you rear 
There is noth- 
ing about me that should frighten 
you so. Do you not know that I am 
come to relieve you, you poor, over- 
worked creatures? Soon you will be 


exiled to green pastures and box 
stalls, while I will do man’s work for 
him. 


Ah, here 


boulevard. 


is a beautiful stretch of 
Yes, turn the lever and 
let us put to shame those poor strug- 
Now 
Here you have the 


gling beasts by our side. see 


g 
us glide along! 


acme of graceful motion, no more 
runaways, no more mad plunges over 
embankments. I am far too 
that. Look at 


rubber tires. 


side 


dignified for my 
How 
this 


are 


beautiful, new 


noiselessly they glide ove1 


smooth asphalt! Your nerves 


OF 


AN 


AN AUTOMOBILE. 


public affairs has earned for him an 
enviable reputation for 


capability, and fidelity. 


integrity, 


AUTOMOBILE 


#\ a 


not wrenched and torn by the harsh 
clatter of iron hoofs as I glide smooth 
ly by. What’s that, 
You wish me ? 


Well, cheer up, in a year or two you 


young man? 


‘she’’ could see 


can hire me 


the 


from the livery round 
corner any Sunday afternoon, 
and let me tell you, I possess great 
advantages over my equine friends, 
for I can go very slowly at the right 
time and am very easily handled. 
Ah, small boy, you think to climb 
up behind as of yore, do you? One 
more turn of the lever and where are 
Ha! 


creature 


you, my son ? ha! I am quite 


another Arm- 


from those 
strong monsters by my side. Do you 
Well, that’s my 

Look out! look 


out! He wont stop for you. 


hear that gong? 

big brother coming. 
You re 
Ah, 


See those great, 


a goner if you get in his way. 
here he comes! 
noiseless wheels. See that graceful 
body and that beautiful black stack 
belching forth smoke and 


He 


there in time, never fear. 


sparks 


Isn’t he a beauty? will get 
Yes, he’s 
my brother, and mighty proud of 
Frightful ? Not 
half so frightful as the sight of those 
three poor beasts struggling with that 


great ladder-truck behind. 


him I am, too. 


Going to 
Well, not too quickly 
now ; those sudden stops jar one so. 
That's all for to-day ? 


stop here? 
I am rather 
glad, for one does get tired on these 
pavements. Good-by, see you at the 
old stand to-morrow. 











CEDRIC LAIGHTON. 


Cedric Laighton, on¢ 


of the proprietors of the Isles of Shoals property, died at 
West Medford, Mass., June s, after a 


protras ted illness, aged about 58 years. He 
was born in Portsmouth, and was a son of the late 


Thomas B. and Eliza (Rymes) 
Laighton. 


His father removed to the Isles of Shoals to conduct a small boarding 
house for summer boarders, communication being had with Portsmouth by means 
of a sailing craft. Here Cedric grew up, remaining all the time, summer and win- 
ter, on the islands, except for periodical trips to that city, until his marriage. At 


the death of his father, Cedric, with his brother, Oscar, took charge of the prop- 


erty, which was then a small affair, and soon afterwards began to enlarge and 
improve it, continuing until now, when it consists of Appledore, Star, and Smut- 


tynose islands, on which are situated the Appledore, Oceanic, and Mid-Ocean 


They also own the steamer Viking of the 


Isles of Shoals line, the steamer Sam Adams, the schooner Flying Eagle, and a 
big fleet of yachts and craft, as well as the majority of the stock of the Gardner 


Cable company, which operates a cable betweer 


houses, as well as a score of cottages. 


Portsmouth and the islands. 
Cedric married, about eight years ago, Miss Julia Stowell, in Boston, and she sur- 


vives him, as do also three daughters, Margaret, Ruth, and Barbara. 


He was a 
brother of Celia Thaxter, the poet. 


ARTHUR W. SILSBY. 


Arthur Wilson Silsby, judge of probate for Merrimack county, died suddenly 


at his home in Concord, May 6. He was born in Concord, August 28, 1851, and 
was the son of George H. H. and Sarah F. (Chickering) Silsby. 


He was a direct 
desc 


endant of Henry Silsby, who emigrated from England about the year 1630, 


and settled in Salem, Mass. Capt. Henry Silsby, great-grandfather of Arthur W., 


was an early settler in Acworth. He served as a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, and was a member of the Committee of Public Safety. His son, Ozias, 
Judge Silsby’s grandfather, was a Congregational minister. 


George H. H. Silsby, the father of Judge Silsby, born in Hillsborough, came to 


reside in Concord when he was fifteen years old. He was a stationer, printer, 


and bookbinder, and followed that business during the active period of his life. 


His wife, Sarah, who was born in Danvers, Mass., descended from Revolutionary 
patriots. 


Arthur Wilson Silsby acquired his education in the public and High schools 


of Concord. He also took a short course at Phillips academy at Exeter, and 
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fitted for college. He commenced the study of law with the firm of Minot, Tap- 
pan & Mugridge. Later, after completing his preparations with Mr. Mugridge, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1877. Thereupon he entered into practice, remain- 
ing in the office with Mr. Mugridge until that gentleman’s death in April, 1884. 

On September 14, 1883, he was appointed judge of probate, and he presided 
over that court with ability, giving general satisfaction. His decisions were 
marked by an earnest desire to accord justice in all cases coming before him, and 
he showed that he was eminently qualified for that responsible office. 

Judge Silsby was unmarried, and is survived by his mother and one brother. 
In politics he supported the Republican party. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 


SAMUEL S. KIMBALL. 


Samuel Sparhawk Kimball, a retired capitalist of Concord, died at his home in 
that city May 12. He was the son of Samuel Ayer Kimball, a leading attorney 
of Concord, and Eliza (Hazen) Kimball, and was born March 1, 1825. He at- 
tained his education in the schools of his native town and in Bradford, Mass., 
academy. During the next eight years he served a clerkship with a business firm 
in Arkansas. In 1852, he married Hannah Mason of Hubbardston, Mass., and 
removed to Arkansas, where he engaged in business with his brother-in-law. 
He remained in the South during the period of hostilities, and in 1868 returned 
to Concord. Mr. Kimball was an important factor in the business life of the 
capital city, and held many positions of trust. He was president of the New 
Hampshire Savings bank for nearly a quarter of a century, and was prominently 
identified with the railroad interests of New Hampshire. He was a member and 
for several years treasurer of the board of trustees of the Rolfe and Rumford 
asylum, and also served on the board of water commissioners. 

He became interested in the Boscawen mills at Penacook, and was the largest 
owner. In politics he was a Democrat. Mr. Kimball was a member of the 
North Congregational church, and had given much for charitable purposes. He 
is survived by one son, Dr. George M. Kimball, of Concord, and one brother, 
Hon. John H. Kimball, of Bath, Me. 


CHARLES H. SANBORN. 


Charles Henry Sanborn, M. D., died at Hampton Falls, on May 16, where 
he had been practising medicine since 1857. He was born in Hampton Falls, 
October 9, 1821; graduated at the Harvard Medical school in 1856, and had 
practised in Kansas and in Haverhill, Mass., during 1856. A fuller biography 
with a portrait will be given in July. 











